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tectural competitions on a proper 
footing, of making clear what are 
the rights of architects in such 
cases, and of obtaining a proper 
recognition of them on the part of the public, 
is so great that we deem it right to give all 
the publicity in our power to the particulars 
of a case which was tried before the Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell, on Friday, the 14th 
instant, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, at 
Guildhall. It was an action brought by 
Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, of 





Sheffield, against the Rev. Evan Lewis, a} 


clergyman residing near Bangor, under the 
following circumstances: —In June, 1853, 
Mr. Lewis applied by letter to the firm above 
named, to inquire if they would consent to be 





thanks of all architects. If they had failed to 
obtain a verdict through any of the hundred 
chances which beset such a case, the loss to 
them would have been very considerable. One 
difficulty arose during the progress of the cause : 
the contract was made out, the judge said, by 
the correspondence, but no one of the letters 
was stamped, and he ruled that the penalty 
must be paid,—a hard case, surely, since the 
contract was only conditional, and might have 
been worth nothing. Mr. Bramwell, the coun- 
sel for the defendant, showed either reprehen- 
sible ignorance of the position of an architect, 
or something worse, when he talked of “ the 
|custom of the ¢rade,” by his insinuations as to 
ings, and his supposition that when the archi- 
tect was applied to for a design he had merely 
|to go to “a pigeon-hole,” and take one out 


'eut and dried. 
| 





Let architects learn from this case the neces- 
sity for having a clear engagement on the part 
|of committees and others seeking competition 
designs. If architects are wise they will never 
compete, unless it be agreed, amongst other 





profession, and that they are entitled to the| 


the value of the time employed upon the draw- | 


| THE LATE MR. THOMAS CUBITT. 
| We record with sincerest sorrow the loss of 
a great builder and a good man,—Mr. Thomas 
| Cubitt, late of Thames Bank and of Belgravia. 
| Mr. Cubitt was born at Buxton, near Norwich, 
| on the 25th of February, 1788, and died at his 
| house, Denbies, Dorking, on the 20th instant, 
so that he had not completed his sixty-eighth 
year. At an early age he was thrown upon his 
| own resources, and early learnt to have trust in 
| theta. His great success through life may be 
| traced to the possession of a clear mind, untiring 
| energy, and unswerving integrity. 
| _At the death of his father, when he was in 
| his nineteenth year, he was working as a journey- 
/man at the business of a carpenter. The un- 
certainty attending such a position made a deep 
| and lasting impression on his mind, and stimu- 
lated him to unceasing exertion, m order to 
| obtain a more independent position. He shortly 
| afterwards, with a view to improve his cireum- 
stances, took one voyage to India and back as 
captain’s joiner. On his return to London, then 
about twenty-one years of age, with the savings 
he had put by, he commenced a small business 
in the metropolis as a carpenter. After about 
six years, appearances of sucsess manifesting 
themselves, he took 2 tract of ground from 
| Lord Calthorpe i: Gray’s-inn-road, upon which 








| 





| 


one of three competitors to send plans for a things, that at any rate one of the competitors | he erected large workshops, and carried on a 


church to be built near the Penrhyn slate 
quarries, on the stipulation that the successful 
party only should be remunerated. The other 
competitors, he stated, were Mr. Street, of 
Oxford, and Mr. Kennedy, of Bangor. The 
plaintiffs consented; one of their firm visited 
the place ; designs were prepared and were sent 
in on the 27th of August, 1853. On the 19th of 
November, the plaintiffs not having heard any- 
thing of the progress of the affair, wrote to Mr. 
Lewis to know how matters stood, and received 


a reply a few days after from that gentleman to! 


the effect, that a fourth candidate, Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, who, in passing through the town, had 
been informed of the competition by a friend of 
his connected with an important subscriber to | 
the funds, had been allowed, without any com- 
munication being made to the plaintiffs, to send 
a design, and that he was the successful compe-| 
titor. 

Under these circumstances the plaintiffs 
wrote to Mr. Lewis, protesting that as the 
agreement had been broken by the admission of 
a fourth competitor, they should expect, unless 
the committee reconsidered their decision, to be 
paid for their services. After some further 
correspondence, wherein the plaintiffs had 
offered to accept a nominal sum, but of which 
no notice was taken, their plans were returned. 
They then sent in their claim,—45/. odd, and 
after repeated applications for payment, 
commenced the action. The charge made, 
it is not uninteresting to notice, was 14 
per cent. on the estimated cost of the 
church, 3,200/. and the expenses of the 
journey to the site. The plaintiffs were repre- 
sented by Mr. Overend, Q.C. and Mr. Quain ; 
the defendants by Mr. Bramwell, Q.C. and Mr. 
Prentice. The case for the plaintiffs was estab- 
lished by the evidence of Mr. Hadfield, and the 
production of the correspondence. The con- 
ductor of this Journal was called to confirm Mr. 
Hadfield’s evidence as to the practice of the 
profession regarding competition; but in con- 
sequence of an intimation from the judge, to 
the effect that a contract had been established, 
and that the question of practice was super- 
seded, the plaintiffs’ counsel did not deem it 
necessary to take his evidence. 

The defendant was called as a witness on his 
own behalf, but failed to establish any answer 
to the case ; and, Lord Campbell having summed 
up, the jury almost immediately gave “ @ verdict 
Sor the plaintiffs for the full amount claimed.” 

We have reason to believe that the plaintiffs 
in this case were mainly actuated in their pro- 


shall be fairly remunerated for his skill and 


| very considerable business. This establishment 


labour : the remainder of the competitors will | was afterwards relinquished to his brother, now 


| 


; 
popular belief that an architect’s designs are 


worth nothing. 


We are glad to be able to close our volume 
for 1855 with the record of such a case as the 
above, so decided. We sincerely hope that it 
may have the effect of making clearer to com- 
| mittees and others seeking designs the rights of 
competitors, and further lead architects to insist 
|on having a clear understanding—a specific con- 





| tract, in faet—with those who seek to benefit by 


the exercise of their skill and knowledge, 
laboriously and expensively gained. In the 
coming year no effort shall be wanting on our 
part to aid in placing competitions on a proper 
footing, as desirable for the interests of the art 
as for the sake of the artists, and to advance 
otherwise the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession, of the building trades, and of the public. 


ment of no common character, involving an 
enormous expenditure, and results of the gravest 
kind. We shall watch with the greatest solicitude 
the proceedings of the Board. Much will depend 
on the choice of proper officers. 

The new Metropolitan Building Act will, we 
fear, raise many questions. It will be our duty 
to assist in solving these, and to aid in obtaining 
such an acceptance of its clauses as may meet 
the requirements of the Legislature, conduce to 
the safety of the public, and prevent litigation. 
Art, in its widest sense, constructive science, 
and archeology, will have full attention; and 
we shall seek, as we have always done, to 
interest the general public in our specialty, and 
so to gain for architects a larger and more dis- 
criminating audience than might otherwise be the 
case. We hope, however, it is now scarcely 
necessary to make promises for the future. 
Suffice it to say we shall meet our readers in the 
new year with a determination to leave no means 
unattempted to render our Journal more and 
more useful—more and more worthy the con- 
fidenee the public are good enough to place 
in it, 





“ Arcuirect AND Hauuier.”’— What can the 
public think of the profession, after reading such an 
advertisement as this?—Q. “T. J. Jack-ass, general 
haulier, Cardiff. Every description of goods, &ec. 
hauled to any part of the town and country at 
moderate terms. N.B. Architect and Builder.— 





ceedings by desire to assert the rights of the 


J. Sin Hairy, Manager.” 


afford quite sufficient evidence in aid of the 


There will be much to demand our attention. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works is an experi- 


Mr. Alderman Cubitt, who had been for many 
years associated with him. One of his earlier 
works, while there, was the London Institution, 
in Moortields, where he met and overcame great 
difficulti:s. 

About the year 1824 he entered into engage- 
ments with the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Southampton for tracts of ground, on which 
Tavistock - square and Gordon - square, with 
Woburn-place and other streets around, now 
stand. ‘Towards the close of the same year and 
the beginning of 1825 he engaged with the 
late Marquis of Westminster and Mr. Lowndes 
to cover large portions of the “ Five-fields,” and 
grounds adjacent. Of this engagement, Bel- 
grave-square, Lowndes-square, Chesham-place, 
and other ranges of houses, a-e the results. 

He subsequently further engaged to cover 
the vast open district lying between Eaton- 
square and the Thames, now known as South 
Belgravia. He has also carried out similar 
extensive operations in Clapham, Kemp-town, 
Brighton, and other places. Shortly after the 
commencement of these great undertakings, a 
monetary panic occurred which caused much 
general ruim, but his undaunted courage and 
perseverance carried him through the difficulties 
which arose from it. 

One of the first plans for a general drainage of 
London was published by him in the shape of a 
pamphlet for private circulation many years ago, 
and afterwards, when the subject began to attract 
general attention, it was embodied im a letter to 
the Zimes, the principle advocated being that 
now at last conceded of carrying all the sewage- 
matter some distance below London before it is 
allowed to mix with the river water. He wasa 
warm advocate for the appropriation of large 
spaces, in the environs of London, as parks for 
the recreation of the public, before the increase 
of building should make the land of too great 
value. In the Smoke Bill also he took a great 
interest, and before the new law passed, had 
already made successful endeavours to prevent 
the escape of smoke at his own factory at 
Thames-bank. 

At a late period Mr. Cubitt had the honour 
| of being sent for by her Majesty (entirely with- 
out solicitation), to advise upon the reconstruc- 
tion of Osborne, ia the Isle of Wight; and the 
new palace which has grown up there has been 
erected and designed by him. He has also been 
employed as builder in other works of great 
magnitude connected with the Crown. And if 
it were not delicate ground, we could mention 
more than one incident affording evidence of the 
consideration in which the subject of this 
memoir was held by her Majesty and Prince 
Albert. 

Mr. Cubitt had the honorary appointment, 
under the Buildings Act, as the examiner of 
candidates for district surveyors. 1n the Exhi- 
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bition of 1851 he naturally felt much interest, 
but, from the great attention required by his 
own business, he declined taking an active part 
in the managemsnt, though, when the pecumary 
prospects of the undertaking became uncertain, 
he was one of those who guaranteed a sum of 
money to enable it to proceed; and when the 
commission for appropriating the surplus 
remaining in its hands assumed a permanent 
shape, he undertook gratuitously, at a consider- 
able sacrifice of time, to assist in negotiating 
for the purchase of the land from the different 
owners at Kensington-gore, for which he was 


particularly well qualified, by his great expe- 
rience. He continued to the last to feel a deep 
interest in the success of the scheme. 

The works end establishment where Mr. 
Cubitt’s business was carried on at Thames- 
bank, Pimlico, displayed, as our readers know, 
many admirable arrangements, and were visited 
hy many persons. 

Through life he has been the real friend of the 
working man; and among his own people he did 
much to promote their social, intellectual, and 
moral progress. He established a workman’s 
library; school-room for workmen’s children ; 
and by an arrangement to supply generally to 
his workmen soup and cocoa at the smallest 
rate at which these could be produced,—assisted 
in establishing a habit of temperance, and super- 
seding, to a great extent, the dram-drinkin, 
which previously existed among them. Although 
his kindness was appreciated by many, yet at 
times his motives have been misconstrued, and 
unkind remarks have been made. In alluding 
to these, he has often said to one who was about 
him and possessed his confidence, “If you wait 
till people thank you for doing anything for 
them, you will never do anything : it 1s right for 
me to do it, whether they are thankful for it or 
not.” To those under him, and holding respon- 
sible situations, he was most liberal and kind. 
His position as master (we have it from the 

arties themselves) seemed to be blended and 
Tost in that of a friend. His kind inquiries and 
the interest which he manifested in everything 
connected with their comfort, with his many 
acts of kindness, trivial in themselves, yet 
valuable for the manner in which they were per- 
formed, will endear his memory to them. He 
‘was a liberal benefactor at all times to churches, 
schools, and charities, in those places with 
which he was connected, and always valued in a 
peculiar degree the advantages resulting to the 
poor from the London hospitals. 

Mr. Cubitt was much respected by the buil- 
ders of London, and for a short time was presi- 
dent of the Builders’ Society. A large number 
of the builders, in the year 1845, subscribed to 
have his portrait painted, which they presented 
to his family,—first distributing an engraving of 
it. He wasa man of unassuming demeanour, 
and bore his great prosperity with becoming 
modesty. One instance of his equanimity 
occurred when his premises were unfortunately 
burnt down last year. He was in the count 
at the time, and was immediately telegraphe 
for to town. The shock to most minds on see- 
ing the great destruction which occurred, 
attended with pecuniary loss to the amount of 
30,0007. ira have been overpowering: Mr. 
Cubitt’s first words on entering the premises, 
however, were, “ Tell the men they shall be at 


work within a week, and I will subscribe 600/. | 


towards buying them new tools.” 
There are few men, perhaps, having so large 
an intercourse with the world who have made 


so few enemies, and who may be said to be so 
generally respected. Mr. Cubitt leaves a widow | 
and a large family, and had the consolation in| 


SS red The upshot of all that has been written, or 


his last trying illness of bei 
his children and grand-chil 


was deeply attached. He has two brothers 
surviving,—Mr. Alderman Cubitt, M.P. for, 
Andover, and Mr. Lewis Cubitt, the architect 
of the Great-Northern Railway Terminus. Sir 
William Cubitt, the eminent engineer, though a_ 


native of the same county, is not related. 
It may be worthy o 

engagements as to 3 ] 

1825, have been completed 

year, and Mr. Cubitt’s own dwelli 

on his estate at Denbies, in which he died 


of his family. 


remark that the large 
elgrave-square, begun in | 
in the present | 
-house 


is only just finished, as the future residence 
As an illustration of the 


uncertainty of life, it may be usefully mentioned 
that at one of the last meetings on the Embank- 
ment of the Thames, there were present, Mr. 
Cubitt, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir William Moles- 
worth, and Mr. Philipps, of the Office of Works ; 
and in the brief space which has since elapsed, 
these four men have all been removed by death! 

As we said at starting, we have lost a great 
builder and a good man. He will be lamented 
by all who knew him, and most by those who 
knew him best. 





WINDOWS FROM ASSISI. 


Tue first sketch is the central rose window 
of the facade, at San Rufino, and is of the same 
character and detail generally as the side win- 
dows.* It is considerably larger, however, and, 
from comparison, I should judge it (not having 
been able to measure it) to be about 12 feet 
6 inches to 13 feet indiameter. The perforated 
pattern, in pleasing flowing lines, which separates 
the concentric rings of arches, is very happy in 
effect, and contrasts well with the more open 
parts. The moulded rib on which this pattern 
or tracery rests is also carved with a four-leaved 
flower, very similar to that so commonl 
employed in Late Norman and Early English 
periods. The leaves are separated by a small 
angular moulding, however, and the section is 
the reverse to that used in England in the 
styles before named. 

The inner circle of arches only has dentils, 
and the central stone ring, or eye, is ornamented 
with a band of mosaic. 

The second sketch is from the west facade 
of the church at Assisi, dedicated to Santa 
Chiara, and has a great mixture of the 
— ee Ww ar it — the — 

manesque forms, and may be regarded as 
a transitional specimen. It is highly enriched 
with mosaic (or rather was, for scarcely any 
now remains to give an idea of its appearance 
as finished), of which a narrow strip or band 
was inserted round all the arches, rings, and 
raised pattern on jamb, and extended even to 
the small circles in the centre. It is also to 
be noted that the arched shafts, &c. are doubled 
in the thickness of the wall,—in fact, being as 
two windows, one behind the other, and the f 
inserted on the inner surface of the wall. From 
the confusion and complexity occasioned thereby 
it does not look so well as the more simple 
windows of the Duomo. This is the only 
window in the fagade, and is placed over a 
central d , and on a st course of 

urely Romanesque Character, and would seem 
S be an insertion. The church was built in 
1253, but this west doorway is certainly of 
older date. 
The facade is faced with bands of marble, 
unequal in height, alternately red and white, 
which stop against outer moulding; and on the 
inside of it the plain outer rim is of red marble, 
and the rest of the window of white. F. 





WORKS AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION.+ 


We all know now, that it is no easy matter 
to set down, in words, the items of a recipe for 
an architectural design. Of whatever class of 
| building be the project to be concocted, some 
very knotty questions there are to be unravelled, 
'if we would hope to settle affairs of art by pre- 
scribed line and written rule. Parenthetically, 
indeed, we may throw out the doubt whether 
anything of this mechanical prescription be 
either fully possible, or to be desired,—though 
much seems to have been at times attempted. 





attempted, explanatory of certain questions in 
the useful science of xsthetics, is that old 
phraseology is inadequate to express the nice 
shades of thought which occupy the artist-mind, 
|—whilst new phrases—if they have sometimes 
been introduced with advant 


‘are such as some writers 
called upon to employ, it is seen, are not 
n ily better adapted to generals or par- 
'ticulars, and if adopted, might increase con- 
| fusion of ideas. 

But, such ought to be the position of ad- 


‘ * See p. 495, ante, 


eel themselves 


; 





t Bee p. 617, ante, 


where they | P@ 





vancing art,—perhaps, indeed, should be ever 
characteristic of the “ march of intellect.” The 
pursuit and practice of art involves a process 
of reasoning,—although the artist, like every 
searcher into the infinite world of ideas — like 
every worker with its materials — can perfect 
the very nomenclature which might have aided 
induction, only after the ideas shall have taken 
defined shape. 

It is, therefore, not in our power to settle 
exactly what should be done to remedy all the 
defects which are admitted, in the existing 
practice of art—as applied to designs for par- 
ticular classes of buil ,-—to say to what ex- 
tent the uses of a structure can be expressed in 
the architectural mt —with what hmitations 
any old style should be imposed ;—or, in the 
case of churches, what form should result from 
consideration of existing ritual, or otherwise 
what is the exact value of traditional dictation. 
Could the points last named be settled by 
those who, more than architects, might be 
looked to for a decision on those particular 
points, the structural! arrangements of churches 
would be easy and straightforward, compared 
with those of any other pm of buildings. For, 
neers the plan of a house with that ofa 
church, there can be no question as to which 
- - buildings involves the largest amount of 
skill. 

The history of the production of all great 
works of art shows and again, that it is 
quite possible for the true artist to go through 
some process which is <a operation 
of logic, but which it may be wholly beyond his 
power to describe to others, by understood 
words. Some such process, however, there 
always should be. Give to him whom we refer to, 
paper and pencil; and with these, his proper 
organs, he should speak the results of his thought. 
Mr. J. Murray, by his power of drawing, and 
skill in perspective, is just one of those who are 
qualified for the expression of ideas, by possess- 
ing what corresponds with knowledge of lan- 
guage and aptitude for the construction of 
sentences. It is possible, however, to mistake 
means,—which after all stand somewhat in the 
same relation to thought as does skill in pen- 
manship,—for the chief end. Similarly, the 
ianislige of s or styles—or even the 
ability to penetrate sources of expression i 
the thoughts of others—is but the apparatus 
of the artist for the production or evolution of 
original art. Those, therefore, who possess the 
instruments of success, must not mistake the 
admired facility in their use, for the whole of 
what is demanded from them as artists. Mr. 
Murray’s designs for churches, however, whilst 
they have not the novelty, or perhaps eccentricity, 
which may be found in some cases, and whilst 
they are consistent with the expression of old 
st Sei not wanting in freshness and in certain 
valuable results of —— Unity of character 
and grouping are studied with success, and 
there is considerable variety in the several 
designs. We may instance (451) another of the, 
designs for the church at Peterborough, and 
(475) “Church intended to be erected in 
Worcestershire.” The design by another archi- 
tect, entitled, “Study for a Church” (533), 
illustrates the different manner to which we 
alluded in our last. The truth is, that 
the separate items for attention in the pro- 
duction of a design for a church are to be 
found in works exhibited, — but scattered 
about designs of somewhat different schools. 
We have the design where gre nee and pro- 

riety of style, according to the views of archwo- 
logical societies, are paramount,—though some 
age qualities of art may be not wanting. 

e have the design which tries to emancipate 
itself from this servilicy, as it is, perhaps, con- 
sidered,—which sometimes succeeds in attain- 
ing the beautiful, and sometimes sets too high 
vile on the merely singular. We have designs 
for Dissenters’ chapels; and in these alone the 
rticular ritual seems to receive something ve 
independent judgment. It is to be regrette 
that the different essential points for attention 
are not more frequently found combined in one 
work. In looking at former exhibitions, _ 
have referred to the growth of a distinct school “ 
chapel architecture—as giving what we thought 
was some hope of a senelt i her in the scale 0 
art, than that to which Gothic church architec: 
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being attached to a three-story building. 
_ | Mr. H. Hodge exhibits (271) his “ Congre- 
ture appeared to be tending. Whilst, however, | saken, deficiencies might, perhaps, not be dis- 
independence of opinion, and some | 
or uses of the structure, it is too fre-| 
pparent that the architects in the same | 
ve not paid such attention,—as should be 
never lost sight of, to the old models. Could the | 
appearance of old style be at once wholly for- deserve unprejudie 


covered ; but as it is hardly within the power of in the Perpen 
individual architects to accomplish this, we are and of somewhat more than average merit.—— 
offended by the obvious want of knowledge which , The same architect’s ““ Welch Chapel, Islington’® 
there is of recognised beauties. Still, there are (455), in the Norman style, is very inferior—— 
gs which | Mr. G.J. Wigley has adopted the Italian-Gothic 
which style in his “Church of the Most Holy 


s for such buildi 


/many recent desi 
ed examination, an 


would be found both clever and instructive 
even those which may be faulty in mouldings 
and detail. 

Amongst the class of Dissenters’ chapels, 
Messrs. Lander and Bedells exhibit (8 ja 10) 
an exterior and an interior view of “The Inde- 
pendent Chapel at Islington, shortly to be 
erected.” It is to hold 950 persons, and the 
| same general building provides school-rooms for 
| 650 children,—the estimated cost being 2,8907. 
| An octagon is the main feature in the plan, and 
it is lighted from the centre,—the half trusses 
| appearing in the view, and being connected at 
ithe lantern, by strutting in iron, which also 
| Supports a corona, or chandelier. The exterior 
| has two spirelets over the side doorways.—~ 

The ‘Congregational Chapel about to be 
/erected at Folkestone” (15), by Mr. J. Mes- 
/senger, is of very simple character, with the 
tower and spirelet at the angle, and has greater 
| resemblance to a church ; whilst Messrs. Foster 
jand Wood, in “ Arley Chapel, Bristol, erected 
| 1854-5 ” (96), have adopted the Italian style= 
{though their “Independent Chapel, in course 
of erection at Clevedon, Somerset” (102), 
| follows the character of “ Decorated” Gothic. 
|The former building (96) has a semi-circular 
| porch at the end, formed by arches and three- 
| quarter columns,—beyond which appears the end 
| of the main roof, whereon is a well-designed tur- 
ret. The azgles of the building at the same end 
|are quadrant-shaped: this lessens the effect. 
The designers being anxious to avoid internal 
columns, arranged the roof trusses (which are 
open-timbered), with cantilever brackets, which 
last were retained in position by iron bolts pass- 
jing to the base of the wall. It would be well to 
|know, in the course of some years hence, 
whether this plan has nes We have 
heard of a few failures in attempts with 
similar means. A range of small circular aper- 
tures appears in the roof, in the position of a 
clerestory, externally. The cost was 3,500/. ; 
and the sittings provided were 750. In the 
other chapel (102), where the contract sum is 
1,200/. for 500 sittings, the cruciform plan 
is adopted, with deeply-recessed traceried 
windows, and a turret. Messrs. Wettex 
and Harris exhibit some views of the “Free 
Christian Church, Clarence-road, Kentish-town’* 
(141), erected by them for 500 persons, at a 
cost of 4,000/. Red brick is employed ex- 
ternally. A good stone pulpit is shown. “The 
chief peculiarities of the structure ” are said to 
be “its loftiness, the facing of the walls in- 
ternally with white bricks, tuck pointed,” &c. ; 
“the open moveable benches,” &c. Some of 
these are pleasing evidences that the lessons 
which will be derived from the Gothic style, 
have extended to buildings of a class where they 
have been considered as much needed. The 
height of the building, in proportion to the 
width, is perhaps excessive in the exterior. We 
may take this opportunity to drop a word of 
caution (required, indeed, in the case of most 
recent designs for churches) against the use of 
jcollar-beam roofs, without very careful con- 
|sideration. The force of the wind in some 
situations, we have found far too great to be 
jresisted by roofs such as in many cases lately, 
| have been erected. There are other causes of 
| failure, also. The “ Design for a Baptist 
| Chapel” (305), of which a west elevation is 
| shown by the same architects—to accommodate 
| 700 persons—is more satisfactory, and manages 
jthe difficulty of stories, and the materials, red 
| brick and stone, with good result. The styleis 
| Early English. There are some good parts 
\in Mr. T. D. Barry’s “ Design for a Baptist 
| Chapel, London” (433), as in the areade, but the 
| turrets are less ple=sing. We mentioned in 
| our last, a Baptist chapel where a portico of the 
| Roman Doric order was adopted. A design by 
|Mr. W. Mumford (213), apparently for the 
same building (at Hackney), also uses a Romar 
Doric portico, which here has the appearance of 





























gational Chapel, Kentish-town,” a buil 
Sionden style, with angle turrets, 
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Redeemer, Rome; now in course of erection 
for the Redemptorist Fathers, in the Villa 
Caserta, Via di San Vito, near Sta. Maria 
Maggiore and the Arch of Gallienus” (367). 
Externally, the end of the building has a circular 
window beneath a low-pitched roof, and has a 
projecting porch. ‘The interior has plain square 
piers ; but 1s made effective in the drawing. The 
same architect, in a photograph (483), gives his 
“ Design for the Fagade of the Church of St. 
Mary, in Ara Ceeli, Rome ; as a Monument in| 
honour of the Immaculate Conception: pre- 
sented to his Holiness Pope Pius 1X.” and 
also shows the present state of the building. 
The style—Romanesque—is of very singular 
character. We should not omit to mention 
the collection of clever sketches (528) by Mr. 
T. W. Goodman,—showing a design for a cross 
church, with the interior and the principal | 
fittings. The late Mr. R. C. Carpenter’s | 











and certain drawings (some of them in promi- 


| LODGING - HOUSES FOR OPERATIVES. 


gate-house with lofty hipped roof and bold but- | 
tresses, and has a picturesque spire-capped 
turret. Mr. G. W. Liloyd’s design for the 
Tottenham Cemetery Chapels (476) has a cen- 
tral gate-house structure, with hipped roof 
terminated by a bell-turret.——Messrs. Lufkin 
and Irvine’s designs for the Colchester Build- 
ings (523 and 525) may be mentioned ; 
but, with some few exceptions, the desi 

in this class—all in the Gothic siglo tioning 
no very marked advance in our art from the 
opportunities afforded—such as they are,— 


nent positions) the committee would have exer- 
cised a wise discretion to reject.* 





In the ee now rapidly progress- 
ing and transforming the whole metropolis, how 


works, executed and proposed, at Sherborne little thought has been expended on a provision 
Abbey Church, are shown in 389 and 390; and of suitable abodes for those who toil, and are 
Mr. EF. Ashworth has lately rebuilt and enlarged | dependent upon their earnings for their sup- 
Bulverton Church, Somerset, and erected a | port. 

workhouse and register office (400); and has} The ery is, make wide your ways, aggrandise 
also in hand, works at the interesting church at | your structures, imitate the magni of 
Tiverton, Devonshire (399). Pare, reform and blot out for ever the slums of 


The designs for cemetery buildings are nume- 
rous. The chapels in course of erection at the 
Deal Cemetery, by Mr. J. Messenger (16), show 
two gable ends in the Decorated style, with 
an areade in woodwork connecting them with 
a central arch. One of the buildings has a 


square turret, with louvre and square capping. | 


Mr. E. B. Lamb’s “ Design for a Cemetery 
Chapel” (36), is commendable for the study, 
which it displays. Its main features consist m 
the roofing of the main portion of the plan 
(which there, may be described as square with 
the angles cut off)—the roof being hipped all 


ways and supporting a louvre turret—and in | 


porch, or archway, which forms the 
end of the oblong portion of the plan. The 
head of the main arch is filled with tracery, and 
there is a picturesque turret at the angle, cor- 
belled out and supported by a buttress. The 
detailshave both noveltyand beauty of effect. 
Mr. Lamb’s design for “ Entrance-gateway and 
Lodge, for a Cemetery” (333), is treated as a 


gate-house, with room over, and has a massive | 


character. Messrs. Gabriel and Hirst have a 
clever sketch (215) of their proposed Chapels at 
the Chepstow Cemetery, with other buildings, in 
which the picturesque decorated Gothic manner 
is followed, the chapels being placed in corre- 
sponding positions,—one having a square tower 
and square shingled capping. In No. 310, the 
same architeets exhibit what seems to be a dif- 
ferent design for the same buildings. Here the 
buildings are grouped together on an irregular 
plan (that is, L shaped), with an archway between. 

In Messrs. Walter and Blackett’s “ Design 
for Marylebone Cemetery ” (227), otherwise not 
inferior, the spire strikes us as having some- 
what too much importance,—even allowing for 
its use as a landmark. In the “ Design sent in 
competition for an Episcopal and Dissenters’ 
Cemetery,—Chapel attached”? (241), by Mr. 
J. L. Pedley, there is what looks like an Early 
— cross church,—with a western turret, 
and a building attached in the position of a dis- 


trict chancel or eastern chapel, and of a dif. | 
ferent style; and the result is not quite satis-| 
factory. Mr. R. R. Rowe, in his Designs for | 
the Ely Buria'-ground Chapels (238, 248, 258, | 


and 267), has tried different arrangements for 


connecting the buildings with the entranec-_ 


way,—some of which seem to us to bring the 
chapels too close together for convenience. 


Mr. A. Billing’s “Design for the Tottenham | 


Cemetery Buildings” (174), has a central 
arch and bell-turrets, with the chapels one on 
each side; whilst Mr. R. W. Wright’s de- 
sign for the same buildings (296) has two nearly 
similar octagons, simiiarly joined by a corridor; 
an entrance-archway also occupying the centre. 


——Mr. T. Little’s “Chapels for the Parish of. 


Paddington ” (308) have been engraved in the 
Builder ; and in 309 he shows the Entrance 
Lodges.——Mr. 8. W. Tracy has some good views 
(346) showing the buildings which he has erected 
at the Margate Cemetery. Mr. C. Baily’s 
designs for the Cemetery Buildings at Newark- 
on-Trent (412—417 and 418), are good an 
novel im character, One of the buildings is a 


‘filth, the dwellings of poverty,—and but few 
are the instances of model lodging-houses, or 
other structures being erected in substitution 
for the demolished lairs. One thousand totter- 
‘ing and festering dens are removed : these have 
accommodated (no, hived) 10,000 settlers, and 
one single foundation is projected to shelter four 
|or five hundreds! Where then are the extra 
| 9,500 souls to find a refuge? Why in slums 
more distant. These must be obtained one or 
| more miles farther off, at a dearer rate, perhaps, 
_ and certainly at the expense of increased labour 
_and loss of time. 

Recent experiments have made it manifest 
that investments in communist dwellings, on 
| the lodging-house plan, are amply remunerative ; 
that they pay, in fact, little under 10 per cent : 
| but that is, as yet, the result only of the hum- 
| bler class of models: those built on the Scotch 
| plan, or rather somewhat assimilating to it, as 
exemplified in Vietoria-street, have been to this 
time a failure. They are too magnificent, too 


| expensive, for they range from 80/. to 160/. a 
‘year; but nothing has been attempted to house 
the middling classes,—the officials, clerks, and 
other tributaries to business or commerce: 
there is nothing to meet the requirements of 
men earning incomes of from 70/. to 150/. a 
year. 

" If houses were subdivided in adaptation to 
the wants of families dependent on the latter 
class of operatives, they would be eagerly 
sought after: in point of fact, the model lodging- 
| house near wit OR harbours many of them, 
_and were smaller houses, even of an ancient 
, deseription, new modelled (as before expressed 
in the Builder), and divided into flats, contain- 
|ing three, four, or five rooms, none of them 
would, at a moderate rent, remain one fortnight 
| untenanted. 

| Let us point out to the experimentalist, or 
cobbler in old buildings, that there are very 
numerous central localities, most suitable for 
the purpose, where old snd moderately sub- 
stantial Ce now and for a long time vacant, 
might with great advantage be thus converted. 
In Great Newport-street, at the end of Long- 








* Sir,—As being officially connected with the Architectural 
| Exhibition, I should feel it very bad taste not to leave the defence 
| of the committee, or of any else connected with them, to other 

hands than mine, or to the general verdict of the public ; but I 
| thiuk there can be nothing wrong in mentioning facts which 
| must be unknown to “ Veritas,” whose allegations are not quite 
so moderate as to give him a perfect right to the titie he assumes. 
T was presentat the Galleries almost constantly during the teu 
days consumed in the “hauging,” and I observed that the 
“henuging committee” had their jabours very much complicated 
andiucrease | by exhibitors theaselves, and it is a fact that most 
of the beet drawings came many days after the proper time, so 
that continual alterations and changes were necessary, and the 
labour of ail concerned was much prolonged and increased ; while 
some good things came even so late that they could not be hung at 
all (Mr Owen Jones's, for example. A knowledge of a'l this 
would perhaps have givea “* Veritas” reasons apart from the one 
which he suggests, and have saved the “hanging committee ” a 
little rigour in the castigation be administers. I know of one 
very unfortunate instance where ‘drawings are divided,” and I 
| will urge no reasons in de‘ence; still exhibitors will do well to 
| avoid large scale plans and seetions to illustrate their views, since 
| Set of competition drawings of this class, all -a-wn together, 
, Would occupy more than a fair allowance of spnce ; and a dozen 
| Such would half fill our large room. Fer instauces where exhi- 
| bitors have so managed as tu enable the various parts ofa design 


} 


(| t be seen “asa whole,” I would mention Nos. 50,76, 81, 83,93, 


j 116. 117, 141, 185 244,246, 248, 258, 957, 331, 340, 375, 377, 379, 429, 430, 
, 43—Jas. Epuesrox, Jun. 








acre, there are several; but in any of the bye- 
streets, where two houses may be had together, 
there the facility exists by cutting away one 
staircase and connecting the houses, by utilising 
the basement for general purposes of kitchen, 
laundry, and offices only ; then every floor of 
the united houses might lodge two families, 

To the poor, however (and every family is 

or that expends the weekly wages or earn- 
ings, weekly), the grand desideratum is to ob- 
tain their provisions and essentials at the 
cheapest possible rate. That they cannot so 
obtain them by retail a (that is, every 
parent or manager purchasing for their charge 
only), is but too evident. No, the pay re- 
ceived late on Saturday, and spent in a crowded 
market, cannot be so economically laid out by 
each purveyor individually, as if the whole com- 
munity of a house were to combine for their 
collective suttling. 

The principle of feeding numbers by the 
agency of one who caters for all, must assure 
not only a serious reduction of cost, but a cor- 
peepee improvement in the quality of the 
viands. It is owing to sueh a system that 
whole regiments of soldiers can be, and are, 
well fed, at a cost much lower, and in a style 
much more tolerable than the scanty, il! cooked, 
and worse assorted meal of the isolated room- 
keeping family. 

© repeat the fact is almost unnecessary, yet 
it cannot be too prominently urged, that the 
pay dearly for their poverty — 2s. 6d. and 
s.a room, according to the size — say 10 by 
12 feet, or 12 by 16 feet—that is the rent 
ordinarily charged for the most questionable 
apartments ; dirty, ill ventilated, except at the 
gaping joints of doors, open ehinmeys, and 
shaky (if not broken) windows: these are the 
homes of metropolitan industry — the resting- 
places to recruit the wasted sinew and muscle 
of London operatives. How many cower toge- 
ther in each room ? On an average four persons. 
It needs truly, that the clime be tempered to 
the shorn lambs ; the infancy of London ! 

Again, let us say, 1s. per week for each 
room is quite sufficient to requite the builder 
in a lodging-house speculation: two rooms and 
small adjuncts for 2s. 6d. would give 10s. or 
12s. a week, or 26/. or 31/. 12s. per annum for 
every story of only four or five rooms : this for 
a house of only four stories, would therefore 
pay 126/. Ss. a-year, and that, too, for a house 

ut plainly finished, containing only twenty 
rooms, with the adjuncts necessary for chambers. 

Now, it is notorious that highly finished 
residences of the same capacity may be rented, 
im good situations, at an equal rate. Why not 
then build also for the poor, and give them the 
softening influences, as well as the comforts ci 
civilized life, as the community now exists, n 
advanced and advancing improvement ? 

Well, it would appear that if the poor are to 
profit by advances in luxury, which are the re- 
sult of their labour, they themselves must 
combine for the attainment—they must com-, 
munise and club together, even as to their 
hearths and homes. 

But for provisions,—to live well and cheaply, 
there isno other mode of compressing that, than 
for the families resident in a house, or neigh- 
bouring houses, to combine and collectively to 
contribute, not only for the purchase of meat 
and vegetables, at of bread, but more espe- 
cially to have joint-stock kitchens ; and as the 
Times advised recently, to buy their flour and to 
bake it, to lay in their coals, and cook their own 

eat 


meat. 

If the editor of the Builder will permit, I 
will give a plan of a lodging-house, to be built 
in a substantial and plain, although not wholly 
inornate style, calculated to afford a good 
English house (it might be now fair to call it 
Scotch, from their earlier adoption of the plan) 
for 500 or T,000 souls. 

The evidence that such an object could be 
carried out might influence benevolent an 
wealthy men to invest in sure foundations, with- 
out the incentive of a name to be transmitted to 
posterity on sone tablets, as the founders of ao 
or that almshouse : every county and parish, 7 
town in England, testifies the boundless exten 
of British charity: our magnificent institution 
of London, dedicated to God and the poor (4 
too many of them now appropriated by and for 
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‘for domestic comfort, but would frequent it in 


‘the saloon with regard and deference which 


J. M. Hay, at a meeting of t 
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the rich and their offspring), testify it. The 
spirit is alive and active as ever: wealth abounds 
still more: poverty, too, is more extensive, and 
more desolate. 

A conviction overrules many minds of the 
danger imminent upon the state, arising from 
the extravagant disparity in the condition of 
men: enlightenment cannot be restricted to the 
rich only, nor can education. Some power from 
within, or from without, must come to the 
rescue ; for if municipal care does not interpose 
to elevate the physical as well as the moral state 
of the poorer classes, they must see and feel that 
their condition is aaar to our age, and that 
the world and its law takes no account of them. 

There remains still to be elicited from esta- 

‘blishments of the kind set forth, an effect not as 
yet developed in London, namely, a social re- 
generation of the inmates classified therein. 
Already in some instances they have been 
‘housed in a state befitting humanity; and in 
one case (the single men’s lodging-house, Blooms- 
bury), a room has been set apart for a reading 
pe room ; but the saloon, or social assembly- 
room, has been nowhere provided: without 
that, any material advance in the amenities of 
life, as regards intercommunion, can hardly 
-be expected. Such an apartment need not be 
of dimensions to increase much the cost of the 
institution : it must, however, be proportioned 
to the numbers accommodated ; as, for instance, 
in a building calculated for 100 families (or 500 
souls), then it should be adequate to the easy 
reception of 200. 

In this, school might be held during the day, 
and being duly warmed by fire and lighted with 
gas in the evenings, it should always be open 
without restriction to the whole resident com- 
— being furnished with papers, a few 
periodicals, and some well-chosen books. There 
are few men who, having such an opportunity 


preference to the public-house,—it beg always 
understood that the renters or subscribers, here, 
as in a club, might order their refreshment 
(under limitation) from their common cellar. 
On occasions, lectures ought to be given on 
useful knowledge and practical subjects; so that, 
as a place of instruction, that respect not | 
ordinarily shown to a tap-room should invest 


could not fail to engender feelings of mutual 
respect ; while such habitudes would elevate the 
nature and soften the manners of multitudes 





now left to the unbiassed riot of rude nature. 
This is the innovation most to be desired, and 
so much needed by those who, under its benign 
influence, could not much longer be called the 
lower classes. QuonDaM. 








“ON THE FUTURE RENAISSANCE.” 


Tuis was the title of a sre read by Mr. 
e Liverpool Archi- 

tectural Society, on the 28th ultimo. In the) 
course of it he said—Some forty or fifty | 
years ago, Britton, struck with the beauty of | 
the dit cesuaples of Gothic art so bountifully | 
scattered over this country, set himself to inves- 
tigate their merits, and published them to the | 
world. But during this same period of fifty, 
years, as if to exhibit the undecided mind of the | 
nineteenth century, we have buildings erected | 
‘in every known and unknown style of architec- | 
ture. Is an architecture of this kind the legi- 
timate exponent of the nineteenth century? 
Does it adequately express the requirements, 
the scientific attainments, of the present age ? 
It does not. It indicates an uncertainty of 
thought and unsettledness of opinion. We are 
mere copyists: what has been done before we 
reproduce. If science discovers omen new 
for us, we cannot give it architectural form 
ventilation, for example, is universally a bungle. 
chimneys are to be provided for a house in 
Greek style, we try every method to conceal 
them, because, forsocth, the Parthenon and 
Erectheum have them not. And these are your 
gods, O Grecians! Thesé¢ temples are the pat- 
terns by which ye would clip out the mansions 
of modern times! If we require a Protestant 
or Dissenter’s church, we copy a Roman Catho- 
lic ‘one, Our invention seems to be solely 


= in pinching and paring down our 
wan 








to suit old architecture, and not in making 


d vig! freshness and beauty. 
i 





architecture the artistic and intelligent embodi- 
ment of present wants and necessities. Were 
it possible to obtain the unanimous consent of 
the profession to the adoption of one style to 
the exclusion of all others, i believe it would be 


the ultimate prosperity of architecture. 


boundaries circumscribed by precedent ; were it 
ope itself; were the forms, features, and details 
of other styles carefully examined and judicious] 

incorporated with it—modified, of course, eet 5 


the style adopted—we should speedily arrive at 





national. But this unanimity does not exist; 
this universal consent is not to be expected. 
Every past style arrived at perfection from a 
congregation of minds all working in one direc- 
tion. Sed tempora mutantur, and an Act of 
Parliament itself could not confirm the present 

to one only style. Where formerly the 
clergy were the great patrons of art, we have 
now that patronage shared in by the people. 
Each individual considers he has a right to 
build as he likes: the architect indulges the 
whim ; and hence the multiplicity of styles: and 
from the growing importance of the people, 
they will still maintain this right. The highest 
art was formerly consummated on temples and 
ecclesiastical structures: and these gave the 
key-note to other contemporary buildings. The 
attention of the architect now is not engrossed 
with such structures; the greatest wealth is'| 
not now expended on temples, churches, and 
cathedrals. We have, instead, municipal build- 
ings, institutions of various kinds, and villas by 
the million. These are erected by private 
enterprise, by companies and corporations,—by 
the ata in fact. This is a peculiar feature 
in the present question, and, coupled with the 
fact that architects themselves cannot agree as 
to the best style for modern adoption, has no 


small] influence in the continuance of a number | P 


of styles: divided in opinion, it is not likely 
that the vor populi should be the ror Dei. The 
decisions arrived at by committees are not 
always the best. Each member has some whim- 
sical notion, and the most ignorant not unfre- 
quently outvote the more ‘intelligent. The 
language of dictation, and not that of sugges- 
tion, is that in which the architect is sometimes 
addressed. I readily admit that valuable sug- 
gestions have often been made by non-professional 
men, and all the more valuable as occurring to 
those unbiassed by professional routine; but 
sometimes the greatest absurdities have been 
enforced upon him, and he must either withdraw 
his services in disgust, or linger them out to an 
unsatisfactory termination. It is a lamentable 
fact that architects must often ignore their 
better judgment and pander to a corrupt taste, 
or, like 1 eminent historical painter, the 
high-minded but unfortunate Barry, live in 
poverty, and die in neglect. Under such cir- 
cumstances the architect is bound to be inti- 
mately acquainted with every style, and compe- 
tent to practise them. Where, then, is the 
prospect of a national character being imparted | 
to architecture ? ad . - * ; 

The Gothie architect should closely study 
Italian design, for it contains numerous features 
translatable into that style, and suggestions for 
its improvement. The Greek architect ought 
to do likewise. Italian stands midway between 
these two opposite styles: while one is the 
type and perfection of the arcuated, and the other 
of the trabeated system, Italian partakes of both. 

It is a charming idea that the good, the true, 
and the beautiful never die; though they dis- 
appear for a time, it is only to rise again in 
This is a ray of 

ht which, flashing across the desponding mind 
of the artist, kindles within him new hope, and 
urges him on to renewed exertion. Why should 
not all the beauties of past styles reappear in 
harmonious union—not a heterogeneous mixture 
of old lifeless forms, but fused and melted down 
as it were in the crucible of the artist’s brain, 
filtered from the grosser particles with which 
they were formerly combined, endowed with all 
the comeliness and bloom of youth, and worthily 
blended with new beauties which the exigencies 


WORKS. 





ermitted and encouraged to expand and deve- | 


| until the list was reduce 


ing to the principles of art and the genius of | 


a style of architecture that would be essentially | 











of the time will call forth ? 


| THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 


Tue Board met on Saturday, the 22nd, in 


| Burlington House, and proceeded to the elec- 


: . ‘went . | tion of a chairman. 
a step in the right direction, and would tend to | been proposed and seconded, the Board deter- 
Were | land 


this style not too rigidly confined within the | former 


Each candidate having 


to abide by the resolution passed at their 
meeting, namely, to put the whole of 
the candidates to a show of hands, then striking 
off the list the man who had the least num- 
ber of votes, and so repeating that process 
to two, when, on a 
final show of hands, the candidate having the 
highest number of votes was to be eleeted. A 
show of hands was taken seven different times, 
and the following was the result :— 
Ist show. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th. 6th. 7th.Final 


| Mr. John Thwaites wu... 26 25 26 23 26 21 26 3 


Mr. 5 > Harrison... 17 15 16 16 16 16 13 
J. 


Mr uck,M.P. 17 19 18 17 17 13 
Mr. Thomas Tarner ... 14 13 12 12 11 
Mr. Riehard Jebb ...... 14 1l 18 ll 

Mr. William Corrie...... 12 13 ll 

Mr. T. Hawes ............ 9 8 

Hon. J, Percy, M.P.... 4 

Mr, G. F. Carden......... 0 

Mr. Arthur Rose......... 0 


The election of chairman therefore fell upon 
Mr. Thwaites. 

At the chairman’s suggestion, a committee, 
consisting of Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Offor, Mr. 
Collinson, Mr. H. L. Taylor, Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Hows, Mr. Corrie, and Mr. Deputy Harri- 
son, was appointed to make certain preliminary 
arrangements. 

Sir John Shelley, M.P. gave notice that he 
should place his resignation, as a member of the 
Board, in the hands of the chairman, at the first 
sitting of the Board in January. The worthy 
baronet’s proceedings in this matter have not 
advanced his position in the eyes of the West- 
minster electors. 








ART AND INDUSTRY. 

On the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st of the 
resent month, Mr. Digby Wyatt delivered an 
interesting course of lectures in the Theatre of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, in the 
Hull Royal Institution.* In these the subjects 
of art and industry, both ancient and modern, 
were treated in their co-relation to one another, 
and the co-extension of fine-art principles with 
the development of technical dexterity was suc- 
cinctly traced. In the first of the series 
Mr. Wyatt considered successively the pecu- 
liarities of the principal monuments of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Rome, 
Byzantium, Medizval Europe, and the ultimate 
Italian revival of the antique, elucidating the 
correctness of the axiom with which he com- 
menced his observations, “That the noblest 
effects which have ever been attained in each 
style have only been achieved when the sister 
arts have been united to assist one another in 
winning the eye of the observer, and m adding 
the greatest intensity to his pleasurable emo- 
tions.” This theme in the second lecture was 
amplified and analyzed in its relation to the con- 
dition and prospects of contemporary art. The 
ill consequences which have invariably attended 
efforts made for the revival of any one branch 
of art by isolation from its fellows, and special 


| cultivation, were traced in a lucid review of the 


vicissitudes of all the great modern schools, 
from the days of Raffaele to the present. Italy, 
France, Germany, and England were in turn 
cited, as illustrating, in the works of their 
greatest men, the absolute necessity for an inde- 
pendent recognition of first ge The 
nature of those original views which have 
breathed new life into the expiring art of the 








* The Hull Society now meet in the new buildings, which have 
lately been erec'ed for its use, at a cost of between 7,001 and 
8.000. The theatre will hold upwards of 700 persons; and the 
museum, which is an extremely valuable one, is about to receive 
considerable additions, through donations from Prince Albert 
the patron of the society; Sir Roderick Murebison, Sir Wm. 
Jardine, Mr. Gould (the ornithologist), and athers. The buildings 
were erected at the same tine with those of the excellent Hull 
Library, founded in 1775, and consisting of 500 proprietor mem- 
bers. The facade, Corinthian, and not inelegant, is in 
to the two societies. The Literary and Philosophical Society's 
halfis on the left hand, and that of the Library, whose buildings 
have cost upwards of 6.0001 on the right. In the reading-room 
there isa full-length portrait of Mr. Charles Frost, the president 
of the institution, which was painted by subscription, and pre- 
sented to that gentleman at a public breakfast, on the laying of 
the foundation-stones of the two bui'dings, by the Earl of Carlisle 
as to the Library, and Lord Londesborough as to the Literaryand 
Philosophical Soc’ety. The joint buildings have, since the 
Queen's visit to this town, been called, by her command, the Hu - 
Royal Institution, 
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south, through the great artists of the north ; 
through sculptors, such as Carstens, Thorwald- 
sen, Rauch, Swuntbilen. and Rietschel; through 
architects, such as Schinkel, Ziebland, Gartner, 
and Von Klenze; through painters, such as Over- 
beck, Cornelius, Schnorr, Lessing, and Kaulbach, 
was earnestly pointed out, and their leading 
works were described. Numerous illustrations 
of progress, and auguries of a most hopeful 
character, were derived from observations made 
on the tendencies manifested by the principal 
nations of Europe, as represented i bre Paris 
«Exposition des Beaux Arts.” In“the third 
lecture, the close connection between the best 
art and the best industry was insisted on, as 
consequent upon elements inherent in the 
nature of each, and, therefore, common to 
both. By the division of his illustrations of 
the industry of the past, into sections corre- 
sponding with those through which he had traced 
the leading features of the history of ancient 
fine art, the lecturer was enabled to draw an 
interesting parallel between the progress of 
technical and esthetical tendencies, amongst 
all the great nations of antiquity. In his last 
address, the present of industry was contrasted 
with its past, and the moral of the Paris Exhi- 
bition was drawn, so far as modern manufac- 
tures of all kinds were concerned. The social 
and national importance of a conscientious study 
of the precise condition and prospects of both 
our staple and decorative trades was warmly 
welt on; and the principal features of each, 
their fine art affinities, and their technical neces- 
sities, were elaborately pointed out. The 
lecturer concluded his course by urging the 
conviction upon his hearers, that the worthiest 
effort of industry should be to emulate that ex- 
a adaptation of means to ends which 
characterizes every manfestation of the Creator’s 
skill, while the true artist and student of art 
should be led to a recognition of the identity of 
the loftiest conceivable beauty with the attri- 
butes of divinity itself. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Architectural Documents. —A_ collection of 
architectural drawings has been made in the 
town-hall of Briinn, nm Moravia, which deserves 
extensive imitation. For years past, whenever 
any o!d building, or one otherwise characteristic, 
came to be demolished, an accurate and fine | 
sketch was made thereof to be deposited in the | 
above collection. The Museum of Cologne 
pessesses a similar collection of drawings, be- 
queathed by the late art-amateur M. de Noel,— 
but an exhibition in a town-hall seems pre- 
ferable. 


Vatican. M. Bianchini has already restored the 
paintings and the geographical maps; and M. 

ontovani, a superior artist in perspective and 
decoration, is engaged in the restoration of the 
ornaments. The amulacri of the above palace, 
which have been hitherto open towards the 
court, are now protected by large curtains.— 
Antonio Cappi, the continuator of the annals of 
Muratori, has published a new history of the 
house of Colonna, which contains many new 
documents relating to history.—The great bulk | 
of the new five Bajochi copper pieces are, 
generally complained ‘of: they resemble some | 
of the Spartan coins, in a time very little | 
Spartan. | 





The Last Supper.—That famous fresco, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the refectory of Santa | 
Maria delle Gracia, has been undergoing for the 
last three years a process, the success of which 
becomes now pretty palpable. It had been 
neglected for centuries past, and »*;cciali 
during the French occupation of Lombardy, the 
former dining-hall of the friars had been used as 
a cavalry stable. Thus the saltpetre entered 
the already damp walls on which the fresco is 
painted, and much impaired its condition. The 
plaster on which the oil painting had been made, 
and afterwards repeatedly retouched, was nearly 
converted into powder, and even entire pieces 
had fallen off. This partial destruction of the 
colours and its substratum made it impossible 
to take the painting off, and transfer it to 
another ground, a process of which many sam- 
les are to be seen in the peristyle of the 
Brerd galleries. Nothing, therefore, remained 
but to try the fixing of the shaky pieces on the 
wall by a new connecting medium,—certainly a 
most hazardous procedure. Now the result 
may be pretty nearly guessed, as the whole 
ieture, from the figure of Judas to the right, 
ias been already uncovered. The Poa aie. om 
so far succeeded, that one may rub the picture 
with his hand, all being firmly fixed. 





CRIMEAN HUTS. 


Tue timber huts sent out to the Crimea are 
much complained of. The roofs are not water- 
tight, the sides are not wind-tight, and the 
stoves do not give heat enough. At Aldershott 
there have been two fires in these timber huts. 
As this is a model camp, we presume the fires 
were model fires also: a warm look out this 
cold weather for our men in the Crimea. 

The huts in use at Aldershott and in the 
Crimea have many faults. The framing is 
clumsy, the boarding is faulty, and when once 
put up the whole must become mere firewood if 








Old Germanic Tombs.—There have been found 
near Wefelsburg, in the circle of Biiren, Prussia, | 
some old tombs. One of them measured 25 | 


aces in length, and 15 paces in breadth, and was | 


ormed by about a dozen slabs, each 12 feet! ts 


long and 3 or 4 feet broad. They were disposed | 
in parallel rows, with an interstice of about | 
2 feet. Bones and skulls were also found. This | 
locality seems particularly rich in these old 
Teutonic remnants, as, one mile further, at} 
Kirchborken and Brenken, similar gigantic | 
tombs have been found. 

Restoration of Iuther’s Wartburg. — This old 
restored German castle promises to become 
one of the art-jewels of modern times. The 
medallions, which adorn the gallery leading 
from the chapel to the main building of the 
castle, form a cycle of paintings executed by 
Moritz Schwind, and contain the works of piety 
of St. Elizabeth, the once owner of this castle. 
The figures of the relievo-medallions are of the 


— simplicity, and possess much quiet | gro 
eeling. 


i They have been lately engraved by 
Julius Thater. The church built over the grave 
of the saint is also to be restored. 

eme.—M. Antonio Bianchini, one of the 
best artists in the mediseval style, has completed 
the restoration of the old frescoes which 
adorn the church of St. Benedict and its 
vault at Subiaco. He has been now called 
by the municipality of Orvieto to restore the 
paintings of Luca oa, eta. and other old 
masters, in the famous Dome of that city. The 
commissioners of the P nd con- 
siderable sums in the 


removed, as rusty nails cannot be drawn out of 
thin boards, twisted and warped by sun, rain, 
and wind. Crimean weather deals with the 
boarding on the huts as a warm fire deals with 
parchment if placed near to it: this ought not 
. The uses of a hut are to afford shelter 
and protection to the men. There should be 
means of warmth, means of ventilation, and 
easy means of removal without destruction. 
Let government advertise for a model hut, 
having these arrangements :— 


Ist. All the parts shall be duplicates. 
2nd. por parts must be arranged for easy 
acking an €. 
' oe The sock ack &c. shall be double, and 
may be of boards, or light frames covered with 
prepared canvas, felt, or other material. 
th. Sides and roof shall fit and be secured 
in place without nails: screws, pins, or hinges 
may be used. 
5th. There shall be bed-floors raised from the 


und. 
6th. There shall be doors and windows, as 
also means for ridge ventilation. 

7th. The parts shall be capable of making 
huts of any required length, and be complete 
for the least. 

8th. The eaves shall project to give shade to 
the sides, from ten to four o’clock, midday, 

9th. Portions of sides and ends should 
removable, so as to form open verandahs in hot 
weather. 
er Means of warmth should not endanger 





- spen 
Df the brescoes in the a mms light, 


- 
: 


' 


11th. The colour of the materials should be 


12th. Seats, tables, and shelves, should pack 
with the huts. 
Huts having these or analogous means of 
arrangement may be portable and enduring: 
ordinary soldiers may put them up or take them 
down: they should be warm and healthy in 
winter, and cool and healthy in summer. The 
huts, as first sent out, proved mere fever-traps : 
the huts as now in use are either cold or fire- 
traps. They are neither handy nor useful, 
portable nor durable. A nation which can 
make metal tubes of any form, rolling shutters 
of any. dimensions, cloths and felts of an 
strength or consistency, ought not to make an 
send out wretched pine-timber huts, to be blown 
through by the wind, rained through by the 
rain, and burned by the fire necessary to exist- 





lence. We recommend a to try again : 


something better may be done. 


_ CER 
_—-— 


WROUGHT-IRON HINGES, NOTRE 
DAME, PARIS. 


In a recent notice of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, some account was given of the ironwork 
on the two doors in the west front of the south 
tower,—the doorway of St. Anne (see p. 537); 
and we promised to add an illustration of one 
of them. This we now supply, in order that it 
may be in the same volume as the description. 

We have engraved it from Didron’s “ es 
Archéologiques.”” Some writers, as we have 
already sala, attribute this ironwork to the 
thirteenth century; others to Biscornette, a 
famous smith of the sixteenth century. We 
are disposed to think that the doors include 
work of both these periods; Biscornette having 
apparently reinstated such of the hinges as were 
missing or damaged with work of his own. 











CHURCH RESTORATION IN SUSSEX. 


Your correspondent, “An Archeologist,” very 
justly calls your attention to the want of care 
and proper feeling in the preservation of our 
ancient and time-honoured fabrics, alluding to 
the font of Keymer Church, near Brighton. It 
is much to be regretted that the noble examples 
of fervour and piety which we have left us 
should be sacrificed to the feeling for effect 
almost selfish, and to which many of our clerg 
and architects of the present day are too muc 
addicted. 

An antiquarian feeling should be natural, 
pure, and earnest, zealous for the beg amg of 
the past; and those entrusted with the care 
and restoration of our churches would do well 
to learn the alphabet (if I may be allowed to 
use the expression) before io ag to work 
out a subject, as nearly ory 8 ding of merit 
has one more or less complete in spirit and de- 
tail. I have myself at different times visited 
many of the churches on the coast of Sussex, 
and it was with a great deal of pleasure I found 
the work of preservation and restoration had 
commenced ; for, beautiful as many of them are, 
they had been much neglected. I have within 
the last few months again visited some of them. 
Old Shoreham has for many years been under 
the hands of various workmen; but as the 
“higher cast,” as it has been termed, than that 
which I can subscribe to has worked here, I am 
content to admire it, as I feel fully persuaded 
that it gave the impetus from which many 
others have benefitted. 

Augmering, a few miles westward, has been 
enlarged an beautified, at the cost of one of 
the parishioners, and a noble work it is to leave 
asa monument. I honour the feeling that has 
accomplished it ; but, as a village church, it is 
too much decorated, and I fear the moral effect 
is greatly lost in the effort. The old sexton 
who shows you the church shows it you as he 
would a drawing-room, and the lessons the sub- 
jects on the beautiful windows should teach 
are in a great measure lost u | him, and I 
dare say most of his fellow-parishioners, by 8 


feeling of worldiy pride, inconsistent with what 
it should be. ‘The texts and lettering round 


the arches are not easily read ; but, on the whole, 
miss bo pees > sand Teg and it is & 
wo merit nobly accom ; ; 

Po ata and this lie the parishes 
of West Tarring, Sompting, and Broadwater. 
The two former churches have been very 
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recently restored. West Tarr is a truly 
noble church, and the oe Mer amy I been com- 
pleted with much feeling and 
the large space within its walls the font and 
reredos form prominent features, as they should 
do, and are both works of merit. Sompting 
Church, which is well known from its interest- 
ing Saxon tower, has also been very carefully 
restored, and the church, though irregular, is 
well arranged. The old font is well placed in 
a baptistery as you enter. The roof is — 
but a a effect is produced by the largeness 
of the timbers. These two churches are of a 
tone and character well suited to the villages, 
and are what parish churches should be, fitted 
to the solemnity of our beautiful service. The 
chancel of Broadwater Church has been much 
altered, which we have much to regret. A great 
deal of money appears to have been spent, which 
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in better hands might have been beneficially 
employed. The new reredos and works round 
the altar are elaborate, but impure, and appear 
the work of a house-decorator rather than an 
architect. The centre is raised abruptly, 
shortening the east window, which has a very 
unpleasing effect. This chancel was one of the 
finest in the county,—and how much better the 
public would have been served and the time 
spent in studying and giving the truth of those 
perishing remnants of majestic thought, than in 
erpetuating the ill-digested fancies of the hour ! 

he chancel itself is late Norman. The east 
window has rich Perpendicular work over the 
subject, which is “The Ascension:” a side 
window, however, is a very good one. 

An old Gothic church, it has been said, is the 
petrifaction of our religion. They are our 
standard works and the landmarks of our his- 





tory, hallowed by the veneration of agés, 
endeared by the tribute of our forefathers. Alf 
that in ths world enlarges the sphere of our 
affections and inspirations is to be reverenced ; 
and those circumstances — it most which 
quicken our perception of the past. A due 
contemplation of the past best fits us for the due 
consideration of the future; and those historic 
types from which we have learnt so much should 
be preserved for those who may follow us. Itis 
no light thing to destroy anything that is 
historically old. If novelty be required, there 
is space —— to commence anew, and sco 
enough for the imagination of all; but I would 
rather witness our co piles moulder 
under the hand of time and tempest than their 
vitality destroyed by the renovator. 


A Broruer ARCH2OLOGIST,. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING AND PROVINCIAL] whitewash stripped from the walls, and, gene- 


NEWS. 


East Retford —Gamston Church 
restored by Mr. Scott, architect. 


the owner of the parish. 


nave, aisle, and tower, and the rebuilding of the 
rch; the parishioners one-third. The chancel 
1as been restored by the rector, the Rev. John 
Twells. The whole Cailding has had new roofs, 
and the walls have been put into th h 
repair, and renewed in many places. The win- 
dows have been new glazed by Welch, of 
Retford; the nave and aisle repaved with small 
black and red tiles, and the chancel floored with 
decorated tiles from Minton’s manufactory. 
The sittings are open and plain, composed of 
oak. The pulpit is of oak, on a stone base- 
ment, and placed at the north-east corner of 
the mave. e chancel-seats are placed stall- 
wise. The altar-rails were executed by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry, who has also sup- 
pied the chancel corner for nine lights, and 
he standards for the nave, each containin 
three lights. The edifice has been warmed wit 
hot air by Mr. Haden, of Trowbridge 
oint aspeane of the 
wo tables of the Commandments have been | 
placed on a large space of wall above the’ 
chancel arch, in old English characters, by | 
Mr. Cassells, of London. SThe restoration has | 
been conducted under the superintendence of | 
Mr. J.M. Johnston. Messrs. tes 
were the contractors for the restoration. The | 
whole expenses have been about 1,200/. for the 
restoration of the church ; 400/. for the chancel : 


invall, about 2,050/, 

Gravesend.—A new infirmary is ming added | 
to,the Union-house, from the plans of Mr, Jobn | 
a of which the Poor-Law Inspector speaks | 
well. 

Lymington.—On Thursday before last, says 
the Hampshire Independent, the singular and 
almost unique old church at Boldre — 
massive, and i 
shortly after the Conquest, in the anglo-Norman 
style of architecture, havi madengets a) 
Cerone repair, was re-opened for public wor- 
ship. It is generally believed that thi remark. | 
able old church was built at different | 
the western end appearing to claim the _ 
autiquity, and the northern portion pgs 
to bear marks of having been added in the reign 
of King John. Situated on the summit of a bill 
at the entrance of the forest, and concealed b 


a belt of ancient trees, Boldre Church al 


escaped the ravages so prevalent among the 
British ecclesiastical edifices during het more 
unsettled and turbulent periods of our eventful 
history, and thus remains intact. 

Salisbury—A monumental brass is about to 
be placed in Salisbury Cathedral, in memory of 
Lieut. Greathed, one of the Crimean heroes. | 
The inscription on it has been engraved by Mr. | 
Bennett, of Southampton. 


a rude, 
i 





has been | been restored. 


The restora- 
tion originated with the Duke of Neweastle, 
The duke has con- 
tributed two-thirds to the restoration of the 


| Rotherham.—At a recent meeting of the 
, at. the | feoffees of the common lands of Rotherham, 
parish and the rector. The | they resolved upon the erection of a new and 


and Webster | 


irregular structure — ereeted | 5° 


rally, the decayed places of the church have 
The lay rector, Mr. Gape, re- 
built the chancel on the old foundations, and in 
it Messrs. Waite and Saul, the churchwardens, 
have each erected a memorial window of stained 
lass ; while a third window has been placed at 
e west end of the church by the Rey. T. L. 
Edwards, curate. All three windows are by 
Mr. Ward, of London. A further subscription 
has been entered into, and aid obtained from 
‘the Society for Building and Enlarging 
| Churches, to reseat the whole of the interior 
with open benches, and considerably to enlarge 
the accommodation for public worship. ‘The 
work has been done under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Parry and Kirk, of Sleaford, by Mr. 
Whitworth, of Boston, and Mr. Webster, of 
'Wyberton; the former having executed the 
chancel, and the latter all the rest of the work. 
|_A view of the church, from the south-east cor- 
‘ner of the churchyard, has been published to 
‘commemorate these restorations; the profits of 
bw —— to be devoted to the restoration- 
‘unds, 








| 


more commodious grammar-school, with school- 
master’s house attached. The new school is to 
be adequate to the accommodation of 100 
pupils, and a plot of land adjoining the lower 
part of Moorgate-road has been selected for the 
site. The building is to front towards Moor- 
gate, but to be placed sufficiently backwards to 
admit of lawn and flower-garden intervening. 
The style of architecture has not yet been 
decided upon, but it is believed that the Gothic 
style will be preferred. The buildings are 
expected to cost somewhat more than 1,000/, 
The feoffees are already in communication with 
architects on the subject. 

Burnley.—The intended new cemetery for 
this town comprises an area of 18 acres : 12 acres 
only are fenced in at present: the remainder is 
as to be readily added when re- 
quired. The works are making progress. There 
are three chapels, cntrance-lodge, &c. bei 
erected from designs furnished by Mr. Wor- 
thington, architect, Manchester. The cemetery 
is to be opened on the Ist of April next. ——The 
company of proprietors of the existing market- 
place having advertised for designs for a new 
market, have awarded the first premium of 
fifteen guineas to Mr. G. T. Robinson, architect, 
Leamington ; and the second premium of ten 

ineas to Messrs. Davies and Tow. architects, 

hesterfield. There were nine competitors. The 


being | style in the interior is modified by some 





———, 


the old Castle of Dundee, was laid on the 23rd 
July, 1853. The design was furnished by Mr. 
Scott. The spire is 910 feet in height, and like 
the whole ing, has been executed in the 
Middle Pointed style of architecture. The 
building itself is cruciform; the length of the 
nave 84 feet, and its width 24 feet; the width 
of each of the side-aisles, 10} feet. The length 
of chancel is 55 feet, and its width 24 feet. he 
height from floor to apex of roof of nave is 67 
feet. The building is seated for 600 persons, 
and will cost, exclusive of site, about 11,000/, 
There are seven stained-glass memorial windows, 
illustrative of scriptural subjects, presented by 
Sir John Ogilvie, the family of Dean Horsley, 
the velations of the late Rev. J. Hetherington, 
the Misses Clayhills of Invergowrie, Miss 
Guthrie of Taybank, and the Misses Guthrie of 
Guthrie. The pulpit, an octagonal work of 
Caen stone and granite, was presented by Mr. 
Clayhills of Invergowrie ; and the centre-block 
of the front, presented to the bishop by the 
Rev. Dr, Anderson of Newburgh, is believed to 
have belaaged to the old Abbacy of Lindores. 
The brass lectern was presented by the Dowager 
Duchess of Argyle. The Castle-hill rising 
abruptly from the north and west, the founda- 
tion of the church approaches the tops of some 
of the neighbouring houses; and the height of 
the edifice itself —thrown up on such an eleva- 
tion—vrenders it conspicuous in every distant 
view of the town. The tower is the chief 
feature of the exterior of the building. It is 
said to have been imitated, with some modifi- 
cations, from the old steeple of the town’s 
churches, with the addition of a spire, making 
the church, it is believed, the highest in Scot- 
land. At the north-west corner * et is a semi- 
turret, capped with a pinnacle, and 
forming one of the characteristics of the tower. 
There are two adjacent belfry-windows under 
the transome : they are each of a single light, 
above which there are in each two trefoil-lights, 
with a foliated circle in the head. In the lower 
stage of the tower there is properly but one 
window on the western side : it is two-lighted, 
and with two more trefoils in the head. The 
‘u- 
liarities of the ancient architecture of Scotland. 
The plan comprises a nave and two side-aisles, 
north and south transepts, chancel, and chancel- 
aisles, the chancel being terminated by an octa- 
gonal The great height of the transept is 
one of the most striking features inside the build- 
ing. The windows, north and south, are of four 
lights, in two divisions. One of the chief 
features in the church is the belfry-arch. Itself 
of three orders, it carries half-way up its height 





contemplated outlay is 2,500/. or 3,000/.; the 
old materials in the existing market-place being 
used as far as practicable. 

Masbro’.—It is proposed to erect a large 
school-room in Masbro’, for behoof of the opera- 
tives and labouring classes in that locality. 


‘of gallery, above which, 


a projecting balustrade of quatrefoils for a kd 
m the interior, the 
west window is visible. To the south of this 
is the vestry, lighted by a skylight, with 
wooden mullions——The Panmure-street Con- 
tional Chapel was opened on Friday in 





Durham.—From plans deposited in the public 
offices of the county of Durham, it appears to | 


| be in contemplation to apply to Parliament, in Exchange in the neighbourh 


Ww 


before last. The church, says the Northern 
with the New 


Warder, is in a style in keepi 
, and is from a 


Aberavon.— The new church at Cwmavon the coming session, for further powers for ie, we Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh, and 


s towards completion. The contractors, | acquiring lands, over which runs a portion of has 


essrs. James and Price, Cardiff, have obtained | 
the contract for two dissenting chapels which | 
ate to be built in the same valley. 

Bridge-end (Wales).—On Sunday before last, | 
the new Roman Catholic Chapel was opened for 
celebrating mass, It is built in the Italian | 


style. The builder is Mr. John Jenkins, of 
Bridgend. It is said the c will not be con- | 
secrated before the chancel is built and the 


altar added to the building —the altar-piece | 


the St n and Darlington Railway, and ex-_ 
tending that line a further distance to the cast, | 
in the township of Middridge, St. Andrew’s | 
Auckland, Ss fg Witton-le-Wear, New- | 
landside, and Shildon. 

Glasgow.—The accommodation in the Upper 
Court-house, Jail-square, in this city, having 
been long complained of by the Lords Justiciary 
as quite unsuitable in respect both of accommo- 


| 


dation and ventilation, the Lanarkshire Prison | 


n erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. Scott, the town architect. It is seated for600. 


Arbroath—On Wednesday morning, says last 
week’s Arbroath Guide, one of the turrets on 
the south side of our steeple was seriously 
injured by the gale. The to was blown 
down, injuring in its descent the roof of the Old 
Church. The turret itself continued to oscillate 
so much, that it was deemed necessary to stop 
all communication throu%h the Kirk Wynd. 


fitted up now being only temporary : the sittings! Board have inspected plans for a new hall. The | aa 

also are not yet fixed.” The flooring is made of’ plans were approved, and directions given that! Muppiesex AscuzoLocicat Society. — On 
bricks, and laid herring-bone wise. whole | the work should be proceeded with. Accord- Friday, the 14th instant, the inangural meeting of 
undertaking has been done at the expense! ing to the plans, the portion of the Justiciary- | this new society was held at Crosby Hall, in the 
of Mr. Ultra Nicholl and Misses Nicholl, of buildings facing the Clyde, formerly occupied by City. Indisposition having prevented the attendance 
Merthyrmawr. |debtors, but at present out of use, is to be | of Lord the president of the society, 


Weymouth. — The local Burial Board held a 
, on Monday before last, when Messrs. 
Crickmay and Thomas's contracts for building 
clowter and wall in the cemetery were 
it is understood that the cemetery will 
Comsecratea ini i 

Church 


= oof Bibsey 


i 


q* 


be 
—The restora 


towards complet‘on. New roofs have 
upon 
been 


aisle the nave ani aisles, the north 





' gutted, and reconstructed much on the same 
| plan as the lower court-house. 

| Dundee—St. Paul's pal Church was 
‘opened on Thursday before last by the Bisho 
‘of Brechin, assisted by the Bisho 
| a large assemblage of e bnopal Gi 
‘form of opening was not that of consecration, in 
‘consequence of the edifice not yet being fully 


made over to the Episcopacy. ‘The f 


irely rebuis*, the plaster and | stone of the chapel, which stands on the site of! 


‘the chair was taken by the Rev. Thomas Hugo. 


of Moray, and } 
ergymen. The | 


purposes 
-' the 


® 


Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Mid- 


dlesex, was elected patron. The Lord Mayor, 


E 


| Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. A. B. Beresford Hope, 


and several other gentlemen were elected vice-presi- 
dents; and with these twenty other en were 
associated to form the “ council” by the affairs 
of the society should be conducted. The society 
to devote its energies to the investigation of 

history antiquities of the metropolis 
metropolitan county. 
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‘THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
“NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES 


Mactisr, Mulready, FE. M. Ward, Cope, RB cad tes +e lle emo 
Creswick, Horsley, Millais, Egg, Stone, Creswick PREVENTION ACT. 
Frost, Frith (misprinted Forth in the list), and| _T#!8 Act empowers the various sanitary com- 
Sant,—mostly well engraved by W. Holl, F. Holl, mittees appointed under it to inspect existing houses, 
Wallis, L. Stocks, a others,—have been called my eg eo Gwaera, 80.26 %0 compel them to 
in to illustrate Moore’s Irish Melodies,”* and : e suc terations in the construction and ventila- 
. ; : ion of the houses, sewerage, &c. as shall induce 
have aided in producing a volume which must proper sanitary arrangements. If need be, in extreme 
have place amongst the most elegant gift-books cases, magistrates are empowered absolutely to close, 
of the season. Maclise’s frontispiece, Frith Sias dwelling-houses, such tenements as, owing to 
et hrs * wena ter soagal- a c of | ey ne erg . aa of age construction, 
yoca,” an ‘ard’s ulustration o € lines | cannot be rendered habitable within the meaning of 
beginning “One fatal remembrance,” may be ‘the Act. The first instance in which the recent Act 
especially mentioned. Mr. Sant’s contribution | has been brought into forcible operation is in the 
is not a fair specimen of the artist’s skill. | borough of Salford, where attention has been drawn 
Mr. Simpson’s truthful drawings at the Seat | te 4 block of buildings in Jackson’s-square, Greengate, 
of War, of which we have already spoken more | Salford. The tenements in question consist of nine 
than once, have been reduced in size to form an | 4°u%le-roomed houses, and twenty-two single. It 
illustrated volume called “The Campaign in the almost seems as if every possible provision had been 
Crimea,” and have descriptive letterpress and — to render them uncomfortable and unhealthy. | 
an historical sketch by Mr. George Brackenbury. * _ = the houses are built on the ground : others | 
TkiGebenso charming drawing-room book. and’s | uilt on raised platforms, and have at various | 
Adeely interests d o , times had sheds attached to them for the reception of 
eeply interesting record. — : horses, donkeys, and cattle. Twenty-seven of these 
e first series of the views at large is now | hovels were inhabited up to the time of proceedings 
pe te nytt sone at —. A being taken,—twenty of the single-roomed and seven 
second series is to be commenced forthwith. of the double-roomed, making in all thirty-four 
The new edition of Otto Speckter’s illustrated | rooms. The population numbered ninety-six. The 
“Puss in Boots” (Murray, 1856), was bought owner was summoned before the Salford magistrates 
largely at the publishers’ trade sale, and the | to show cause why the houses should not be rendered 
juvenile public will doubtless ratify the opinion , fit for human habitation. The owner did not appear, 
of the booksellers. The illustrations are varied, | but Mr. Newton, the mortgagee, set up as a defence 





rather than to obscure it by a dazzling display of gold 
on the prominent features. Mirrors are introduced 
in great profusion. Mr. Cousin alluded to the mul- 
tiplicity of royal palaces in and around Paris. These 
stupendous architectural works, he said, all serve as 
the repositories of the kindred arts of sculpture and 
painting ; and all are freely thrown open to the 
people. The gilded halls and corridors of these 
imperial mansions are crowded with the artisan and 
the peasant, on their oft-recurring holidays, enjoying 
the iiighest works of the chisel or the pencil. 

is no crowding, no jostling or elbowing past each 
other. The greatest politeness prevails. The art 
education thus afforded to the masses has done its 
work effectually in refining the manners, and inducing 
that outward decorum which in this country is looked 
upon as the characteristic of the upper classes only. 
The amount of rational and elevating enjoyment thus 
afforded to the great bulk of the people by these 
places of public recreation is cheaply purchased if 
they have in any degree aided in leading to those 
habits of politeness and sobriety which form such a 
marked characteristic of the French people. In com- 
parison of the treasures of art everywhere displayed 
in and around Paris, nothing whatever has been done 
by the Government of this country for the encourage- 
ment of rational amusement, or the refinement of 
aste in the great body of the people. 








BRIGHTON. 


Tue works of the old Water Company being inade- 
quate for the supply of Brighton, a new company was 





brought into operation at the commencement of the 


characterful, and funny: the expression of the that the magistrate had no jarisdiction. Several 
,adjournments were taken, and recently an order was | present year, and has extended the works very con- 


| made that the tenements should be forthwith vacated | siderably. The editor of the Brighton Gazette gives 
| by the occupiers, which order is now in process of | an account of a visit to them, from which we learn 
| being carried out. The practical effect of the order }that the new engine, by Messrs. Easton and Amos, is 
will be to lead to the absolute demolition of the | of 100-horse power, working two pumps, each capa- 
whole. ble of throwing 1,000 gallons a minute. The engine 


cat throughout admirable. Long may it be, ere 
Puss in Boots, Jack the Giant-killer, the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, and the other 
mythic heroes of early days, be deprived of their 
dominion in the nursery of babyhood and the 





memory of old age! — 
seein : ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS. 
AMERICAN PATENTS. ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue following are selected from a list of recent| AT a meeting of the Architectural Institute of 

patents published in the Journal of the Franklin | Scotland, held on the 17th inst. Mr. David Cousin, 

Institute of Philadelphia:—¥or an Improvement in | city architect, read a paper on “ the Domestic Architec- 

Brick Machines: G. W. B. Gedney, City of New | ture of Paris,” in the course of which, after describing 

York. Claim.—‘‘The off-bearing boards as applied. | Paris houses, he said, the French deal greatly less iu 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Also, the fingers for placing the board from the mould | dinner-parties than the people of the same class in| 


on to the endless apron.” For an Improved Saw- | this country, and, as a rule, they sit a much shorter 
ing-mill: Dean S. Howard, Lyonsdale, New York. time at the dinner-table. The dining-room, there- 
Claim.—“ The method of setting the log forward | fore, in the middle-class houses, is a less important 
after each board is severed, by mechanical devices | om than it is with us. The saloon or drawing- 
operated by the weight of the log. 2. The method | room is the living room of the family, where they 
of cutting from either end of the log with a circular | receive their evening social parties. The floor of the 
saw, by hanging the saw in a vibrating frame, or its | dining-room, often without a carpet, is either glazed 
equivalent, so that the axis of the saw may be above | tiles or polished oak boarding. The kitchen is gene- 
the log when cutting from one end,'and beneath it | rally a very small apartment as compared with those 
when cutting from the other end, so as to cut either | of our own houses, and but sparingly supplied with 





way against the grain of the wood. Also, the self- 
setting arrangement, whether in connection with the 
circular saw or the single or double-edged reciproca- 
ting saw, as equally applicable to either.” For a 
Dovetail Key Cutter : Amos P. Hughes, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Claim.—‘‘The combination of two 
angular V shaped and adjustable cutters with the 

iding tube, or its equivalent.” For an Improved 

lane Bit: Horace Harris, Gorham, New York. 
Claim.—‘‘ The adjustment of the cap and bit with the 
grooves at each side, and of the thumb-screw at the 
top of the cap and bit for the regulation of the cut of 
the bit, while the iron is held fast in the stock by the 








wedge fastening.”"——For a Dovetailing Machine: | 


John J. Haley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Claim.— 
* The forming of a dovetail either as a mortise or a 
tennon at a single operation, by angularly-placed 
reciprecating chisels, in combination with hori- 
zontally placed chisels, arranged substantially as 
set forth. I claim giving a reciprocating motion 
to the chisels, by the snail cam or shaft, in com- 
bination with chisels, gear, and pitman rods, for the 


purpose of actuating the chisels in unison with each | 
other, in the manner described. Also, the arrange- | 
ment of the angular guides, in combination with) 
the guide, for the purpose of effecting the under-_ 


cut or sides of the dovetail. Also, the arrange- 
ment and combination of the angular guides and 
chisels on stocks, with the horizontal chisels 
and guides and snail on shaft for producing the 


dovetail and completing the mortise in the manner | 





set forth.” For an Improved Farm-gate : 
Smith A. Skinner, Derby, Vermont. Claim.— 
“The manner of making the gate, viz. of a series of 
bars or chains, and upright chains, connected and 
arranged so as ‘to fold into, and unfold out of, a recess 
below the sill. Also, the combination and arrange- 
ment of the latch bar and the cords, the same being 
construeted and applied to the windlass.” 





* Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1836 


closets or scullery accommodation. From the pecu- 
liar construction of the kitchen-range, little heat, 
dust, or smell is ereated in cooking. The covsing 
apparatus of ordinary houses consists of a series of 
small choffers, heated by charcoal, raised on a plat- 
form about the height of an ordinary table, on which 
kettles or pots)of various sizes are placed for boiling 
or stewing meat. They have besides a small portable 
fireplace and oven, so light as to be easily lifted 
about, for roasting meat, which is placed on the same 
platform when in use. A projecting hood envelops 
the whole platform, and carries off all vapour or 
smoke into the chimney. Charcoal is always used in 
the kitchen, end generally wood for the room fires, 
though coal is now getting more into use than for- 
merly. The elegance of the interior decoration of 
the cafés and restaurants of Paris must have struek 
| every one who has visited that tasteful capital. The 
same quality of decoration pervades the private 
dwellings, varying in extent according to the means 
of the occupants. The wood-work of the drawing- 





presents a combination of the high-pressure and the 
condensing engine. The two cylinders adapted tc 
these objects are connected on the same end of the 
beam by a parallel motion. The steam, of the foree 
of 30 or 35 lbs. to the square inch, having passed 
through the high-pressure cylinder, enters, at a tem- 
perature reduced to 14\bs., the condensing cylinder 
nearer the fuleram of the beam. It is well known 
that a large quantity of cold water is rendered hot im 
, the process of condensation. This water, as well as 
| that for the supply of the town, which it is the 
| special object of the works to provide, has to be 
| raised by machinery. Instead, then, of allowing this 
| heated water to run to waste, it is thrown by the 
| suceessive strokes of the engine into a trough, whence 
by a plane gently inclined it finds its way inte what 
we may call a cooling reservoir, so that the water is 
continually worked over aad over again. 

Descending a shaft 130 feet deep, the scene and 
the sounds which there met the eye and the ear were of 
the strangest kind. On either hand was an irregular 
excavation in the chalk rock, extending, horizontally, 
beyond the reach of the eye, lighted as it waswith 
here and there an excavator’s candle, vertically, some 
30 feet or more, the roof being only here and 
there visible by its more prominent irregularities, 
The old works had consisted of a tunnel or driftway, 
some 200 feet in length, in width 6 feet, occasionally 
bulging into larger dimensions, of depth varying from 
16 feet upwards, and ending ina well. The dip of 
the strata is in Brighton towards the sea; but the 
strata are broken into masses approaching the irre- 
gular cubic in form by fissures. The rain which falls 
on the surface is absorbed by the chalk, and gradu- 
ally percolates or infiltrates downward till it meets 
fissures, in which it collects in larger or smaller 
quantities, and thus proceeds more rapidly in its 
downward and southerly course. The object of driving 
these driftways is to intercept these fissures, and thus 
| divert the water which they contain from their nata- 
' ral into an artificial channel leading to a well, whence 











room is generally painted in a light shade, nearly | it can be lifted and disposed of by machinery. 


white — the smaller members of the movdings being 
gilded. Oil paint is seldom used for the walls: 
when it is so, the shades of eclour are generally light, 
'of a grey drab, or green hue, formed into panels, and 
ornamented with stencilling in a light shade. More 
frequently the walls are papered, which is generally of 
alow tone ; the ornaments flat, of the same shade as the 
ground. Green, grey, or French white are the pre- 
vailing colours, finished with an ornamental gold 
‘border. We rarely find those gaudy papers, with 
‘garlands of roses and other imitations of natural 
‘flowers, which pass here for French papers. These 
‘gaudy designs are, I fear, prepared by the mannfac- 
i turers to meet the demands of their customers on this 
| side of the Channel. The eeilings are generally 


| white, the plaster ornaments hatched with gold, the | 


| ‘The old works have been lowered some twenty 
| feet; and, from the descent-shaft, the new Company 
| have carried similar tunnelling westward at a depth of 
some 150 feet, to near the Lewes Railway. It was 
| intended to extend the excavation to the boundary ; 
| but the water has lately been met in such abundance 
las to necessitate an abandenment of further progress. 

The total length of the tunnelling is 900 feet ; and 
the area will, it is estimated, contain upwards of a 
million gallons of water. 

The competition for the proposed workhouse at 
| Brighton has led to much trouble and useless-expen- 
|diture. We have at different times received commu- 
| nications on the subject, but did not see our way toa 
useful interference. 

Mr. Collins, the suecessfal competitor, brought an 


ismaller members of the enrichments being done in action against the Board of Guardians for the reeo- 
| solid gilding, which is distributed with great judg- | very of 309/., the amount of his charge for making 
jment, so as to bring out the detail of the ornament, out the working drawings, &c., after the design had 
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CHURCH-BUILDING AND PROVINCIAL] whitewash stripped from the walls, and, gene- 


NEWS. 


East Retford —Gamston Church has been 
restored by Mr. Scott, architect. The restora- 
tion originated with the Duke of Newcastle, 
the owner of the parish. The duke has con- 
tributed two-thirds to the restoration of the 
nave, aisle, and tower, and the rebuilding of the 

rch; the parishioners one-third. The chancel 
iS been restored by the rector, the Rev. John 
Twells. The whole building has had new roofs, 
and the walls have been put into thorough 
repair, and renewed in many places. 
dows have been new glazed by 
Retford; the nave and aisle repaved with small 
black and red tiles, and the chancel floored with 
decorated tiles from Minton’s manufactory. 
The sittings are open and plain, composed of 
oak. The pulpit is of oak, on a stone base- 
ment, and placed at the north-east corner of 
the nave. The chancel-seats are placed stall- | 
wise. The altar-rails were executed by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry, who has also sup- 

plied the chancel corner for nine lights, and, 
the standards for the nave, each ae rs 
three lights. The edifice has been warmed wit 
hot air by Mr. Haden, of Trowbridge, at. the | 
joint expense of the parish and the rector. The 

two tables of the Commandments have been | 
placed on a large space of wall above the! 
chancel arch, in old English characters, by | 
Mr. Cassells, of London. ‘The restoration has | 
been conducted under the superintendence of 
Mr. J.M. Johnston. Messrs. and Webster 

were the contractors for the restoration. The | 
whole expenses have been about 1,200/. for the | 
restoration of the church ; 400/. for the chancel : 

in all, about 2,050/. 

Gravesend.—A new infirmary is Leing added | 
tothe Union-house, from the plans of Mr. John | 
_ of which the Poor-Law Inspector speaks | 
weu. 

Lymington.—On Thursday before last, says 
the Hampshire Independent, the singular and 
almost unique old church at Boldre— a rude, 
massive, and irregular structure — ereeted 
shortly after the Conquest, in the anglo-Norman 
style of architecture, having undergone a 
age repair, was re-opened for public wor- 
ship. It is generally believed that this remark- 
able old church was built at different periods, 
the western end appearing to claim the highest 
autiquity, and the northern portion being stated | 
ta bear marks of having been added in the reign 
of King John. Situated on the summit of a bill 
at the entrance of the forest, and concealed by 
ay we -s ancient tree:, wr Church = 
escaped the rav so prevalent amo e 
British codeshistined edifices during iho more 
unsettled and turbulent periods of our eventful 
history, and thus remains intact. 


Salisbury—A monumental brass is about to’ 
be placed in Salisbury Cathedral, in memory of | 
Lieut. Greathed, one of the Crimean heroes. 
The inscription on it has been engraved by Mr. 
Bennett, of Southampton. 


Aberavon.—-The new church at Cwmavon | 
roceeds towards completion. The contractors, | 
essrs. James and Price, Cardiff, have obtained 
the contract for two dissenting chapels which 
ate to be built in the same valley. 

Bridge-end (Wales).—On Sunday before last, 
the new Roman Catholic Chapel was opened for 
celebrating mass. It is built in the Italian 
style. The builder is Mr. John Jenkins, of 
Bridgend. It is said the chapel will not be con- 
secrated before the chancel is built and the 
eat added to the building —the peer pecs 

up now being temporary : the sitti 
also are not yet feet” The floonn i msaile St 
bricks, and laid herring-bone wise. The whole | 
of Mey has bee: done at the expense 
of Mr. Illtyd Nicholl and Misses Nicholl, of 
Merthyrmawr. 

We th. — The local Burial Board held a 
meeting on Monday before last, when Messrs. 
Crickmay and Thomas’s contracts for building 
the cloister and wall in the cemetery were 
signed. It is understood that the cemetery will 
be consecrated carly in the spring. : 

Boston.—The restorations of Sibsey Church 
approach towards completion. ‘New roofs have | 
been = upon the nave ancl 
aisle has been entirely rebui:.*, the plaster and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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rally, the decayed places of the church have 
been restored. The lay rector, Mr. Gape, re- 
built the chancel on the old foundations, and in 
it Messrs. Waite and Saul, the churchwardens, 
have each erected a memorial window of stained 

lass ; while a third window has been placed at 

e west end of the church by the Rev. T. L. 
Edwards, curate. All three windows are by 
Mr. Ward, of London. A further subscription 
has been entered into, and aid obtained from 








Churches, to reseat the whole of the interior 
| with open benches, and considerably to enl 

‘the accommodation for public worship. The 
|work has been done under the superintendence 


of Messrs. Parry and Kirk, of Sleaford, by Mr. 


Whitworth, of Boston, and Mr. Webster, of 
Wyberton; the former having executed the 


the Society for Building and Enlarging} and 








the old Castle of Dundee, was laid on the 23rd 
July, 1853. The design was furnished by Mr. 
Scott. The spire is 210 feet in height, and like 
the whole ing, has been executed in the 
Middle Pointed style of architecture. The 
building itself is cruciform; the length of the 
nave 84 feet, and its width 24 feet; the width 
of each of the side-aisles, 10} feet. The length 
of chancel is 35 feet, and its width 24 feet. The 
height from floor to apex of roof of nave is 67 
feet. The building is seated for 600 persons, 
will cost, exclusive of site, about 11,000/, 
There are seven stained-glass memorial windows, 
illustrative of scriptural subjects, presented by 
Sir John Ogilvie, the family of Dean Horsley, 
the relations of the late Rev. J. ee 
the Misses Clayhills of Invergowrie, Miss 
Guthrie. of Taybank, and the Misses Guthrie of 
Guthrie. The pulpit, an octagonal work of 














chancel, and the latter all t 
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Durham.—¥From plans 
offices of the county of Durham, it appears to 
be in contemplation to apply to Parliament, in 
the coming session, for further powers for 
acquiring lands, over which runs a portion of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, and ex- 
tending that line a further distance to the cast, 
in the township of Middridge, St. Andrew’s 
Auckland, Heighington, Witton-le-Wear, New- 
landside, and Shildon. 

Glasgow.—The accommodation in the Upper 
Court-Louse, Jail-square, in this city, having | 
been long complained of by the Lords Justiciary | 
as quite unsuitable in respect both of accommo- | 
dation and ventilation, the Lanarkshire Prison 
Board have inspected plans for a new hall. The 
lans were approved, and directions given that 


' 
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the work should be proceeded with. Aeccord- 
ing to the plans, the portion of the J poser 
buildings facing the Clyde, formerly occupied by | 
debtors, but at present out of use, is to be 
gutted, and reconstructed much on the same 
plan as the lower court-house. 

Dundee—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church was 
ap on Thursday before last by the Bisho 
of Brechin, assisted by the Bishop of Moray, an 
a large assemblage of episcopal clergymen. The 
form of opening was not that of consecration, in 
consequence of the edifice not yet being fully 
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made over to the Episcopacy. e foundation- 
' stone of the chapel, which stands on the site of 





Caen stone and granite, was presented by Mr. 
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Warder, is in a style in — with the New 
Exchange in the neighbourhood, and is from a 
design by Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh, and 
has ae erected under the superintendence of 
Mr.Scott,the town architect. It is seated for600. 


Arbroath—On Wednesday morning, says last 
week’s Arbroath Guide, one of the turrets on 
the south side of our steeple was serionsly 
injured by the gale. The to was blown 
down, injuring in its descent the roof of the Old 
Church. The turret itself continued to oscillate 
so much, that it was deemed peceeneey to stop 
all communication throu%h the Kirk Wynd. 


————————a 


Mippiesex ArcHxoLocicaL Society. — On 
Friday, the 14th instant, the inaugural meeting of 
Gia. Todos having prevented the eiondaoo 
City. } ion having preven attenda 
ns fae Londesborough, the vresident of the society, 
the chair was taken by the Rev. Thomas Hugo. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Lord-Lieutenaut of Mid- 
dlesex, was elected patron. The Lord Mayor, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. A. B. Beresford Hope, 
and several other gentlemen were elected vice-presi- 
dents; and with t twenty other gentlemen were 
associated to form the “ council ” by whom the affairs 
of the society should be conducted. The socicty 
purposes to devote its energies to the investigation of 
the history and antiquities of the metropolis and 
metropolitan county. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Mactist, Mulready, E. M. Ward, Cope, 


Creswick, Horsley, Millais, Egg, Stone, Creswick, | 
Frost, Frith (misprinted Forth in the list), and | 
Sant,—mostly we — by W. Holl, F. Holl, | 


Wallis, L. Stocks, and others,—have been called 
in to illustrate Moore’s Irish Melodies,”’* and 
have aided in producing a volume which must 
have place amongst the most elegant gift-books 


*“TLove’s Youn 


|THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE | 


“NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES 

PREVENTION ACT.” 

Tus Act empowers the various sanitary com- 
mittees appointed under it to inspect existing houses, 
and to summon the owners, so as to compel them to 
make such alterations in the construction and ventila- 
tion of the houses, sewerage, &ec. as shall induce 


| proper sanitary arrangements. If need be, in extreme 

te _. : | cases, magistrates are empowered absolutely to close 

of the season. Maclise’s frontispiece, Frith’s : 
} 


as dwelling-houses, such tenements as, owing to 


Dream,” Creswick’s “Vale of dilapidated condition or fault of original construction, | 


Avoca,” and Ward’s illustration of the lines | cannot be rendered habitable within the meaning of 
beginning “One fatal remembrance,” may be | the Act. The first instance in which the recent Act 
especially mentioned. Mr. Sant’s contribution | has been brought into forcible operation is in the 


is not a fair specimen of the artist’s skill. 


borough of Salford, where attention has been drawn 


Mr. Simpson’s truthful drawings at the Seat | to 4 block of buildings in Jackson’s-square, Greengate, 
of War, of which we have already spoken more | Salford. The tenements in question consist of nine 
than once, have been reduced in size to form an | 2°¥»%e-roomed houses, and twenty-two single. It 


illustrated volume called ‘‘ The Campaign in the 
Crimea,” and have descriptive letterpress and 


Pes BS nn UL Ke 


‘aw historical sketch by Mr. George Brackenbury. | 


T IN 


NAW 


grooves at each side, and of the thumb-screw at the 


top of the cap and bit for the regulation of the cut of | 
the bit, while the iron is held fast in the stock by the | 





wedge fastening.” 


For a Dovetailing Machine: | 


John J. Haley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Claim.— | 


** The forming of a dovetail either as a mortise or a 
tennon at a single operation, by angularly-placed 
reciprocating chisels, in combination with hori- 
zoutally placed chisels, arranged substantially as 
set forth. I claim giving a reciprocating motion 
to the chisels, by the svail eam or shaft, in com- 
bination with chisels, gear, and pitman rods, for the 


purpose of actuating the chisels in uaison with each | 


other, in the manner described. Also, the arrange- 
ment of the angular guides, in combination with 
the guide, for the purpose of effecting the under- 
cut or sides of the dovetail. Also, the arrange- 
ment and combination of the angular guides and 
chisels on stocks, with the horizontal chisels 
and guides and snail on shaft for producing the 


almost seems as if every possible provision had been | 


made to render them uncomfortable and unhealthy. 
Some of the houses are built on the ground: others 
3, and have at various 
em for the reception of 
Twenty-seven of these 
te time of proceedings 
ugle-roomed and seven 
ig in all thirty-four 
ered ninety-six. The 
he Salford magistrates 
should not be rendered 
owner did not appear, 
e, set up as a defence 
jurisdiction. Several 
recently an order was 
t be forthwith vacated 

is now in process of 
al effect of the order 
ite demolition of the 


JF PARIS. 
CE OF SCOTLAND. 


titectural Institute of 

st. Mr. David Cousin, 

he Domestic Architec- 

which, after describing 

ich deal greatly less in 

of the same class in 

aey sit a much shorter 

e dining-room, there- 

3, is a less important 

> saloon or drawing- 

he family, where they 

ties. The floor of the 

arpet, is either glazed 

The kitchen is gene- 

compared with those 

varingly supplied with 

ion. From the pecu- 

en-rauge, little heat, 

woking. The cooking 

onsists of a series of 

:0al, raised on a plat- 

inary table, on which 

we placed for boiling 

sides a small portable 

uiCpius eum vrem, ev agar a3 to be easily lifted 
about, for roasting meat, which is placed on the same 
platform when in use. A projecting hood envelops 
the whole platform, and carries off all vapour or 
smoke into the chimney. Charcoal is always used in 
the kitchen, and generally wood for the room fires, 
though coal is now getting more into use than for- 
merly. The elegance of the interior decoration of 
the cafés and restaurants of Paris must have struck 


| every one who has visited that tasteful capital. The 


same quality of decoration pervades the private 
dwellings, varying in extent according to the means 
of the occupants. The wood-work of the drawing- 
room is generally painted in a light shade, nearly 
white — the smaller members of the mouldings being 
gilded. Oil paint is seldom used for the walls: 
when it is so, the shades of colour are generally light, 
of a grey drab, or green hue, formed into panels, and 
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rather than to obscure it by a dazzling display of gold 
on the prominent features. Mirrors are introduced 
| in great profusion. Mr. Cousin alluded to the mul- 
tiplicity of royal palaces in and around Paris. These 
| stupendous architectural works, he said, all serve as 
the repositories of the kindred arts of sculpture and 
‘painting ; and all are freely thrown open to the 
people. The gilded halls and corridors of these 
imperial mansions are crowded with the artisan and 
| the peasant, on their oft-recurring holidays, enjoying 
the highest works of the chisel or the pencil. 

is no crowding, no jostling or elbowing past each 
other. The greatest politeness prevails. The art 
education thus afforded to the masses has done its 
work effectually in refining the manners, and inducing 
that outward decorum which in this country is looked 
upon as the characteristic of the upper classes only. 
The amount of rational and elevating enjoyment thus 
| afforded to the great bulk of the people by these 
places of public recreation is cheaply purchased if 
they have in any degree aided in leading to those 
, habits of politeness and sobriety which foria such a 
marked characteristic of the French people. In com- 
| parison of the treasures of art everywhere displayed 
| in and around Paris, nothing whatever has been done 
by the Government of this country for the encourage- 
ment of rational amusement, or the refinement of 
aste in the great body of the people. 








BRIGHTON. 

Tue works of the old Water Company being inade- 
quate for the supply of Brighton, a new company was 
brought into operation at the commencement of the 
present year, and has extended the works very con- 
siderably. The editor of the Brighton Gazette gives 
| an account of a visit to them, from which we learn 
that the new engine, by Messrs. Easton and Amos, is 

of 100-horse power, working two pumps, each capa- 
ble of throwing 1,000 gallons a minute. The engine 
presents a combination of the high-pressure and the 
condensing engine. The two cylinders adapted to 
these objects are connected on the same end of the 
beam by a parallel motion. The steam, of the force 
of 30 or 35 lbs. to the square inch, having passed 
throveh the high-pressure cylinder, enters, at a tem- 
perature reduced to 14lbs., the condensing cylinder 
nearer the fuleram of the beam. It is well known 
that a large quantity of cold water is rendered hot in 
| the process of condensation. This water, as well as 
that for the supply of the town, which it is the 
special object of the works to provide, has to be 
raised by machinery. Instead, then, of allowing this 
heated water to run to waste, it is thrown by the 
suceessive strokes of the engine into a trough, whenee 
by a plane gently inclined it finds its way inte what 
we may call a cooling reservoir, so. that the water is 
continually worked over aad over again. 

Descending a shaft 130 feet deep, the scene and 
the sounds which there met the eye and the ear were of 
the strangest kind. On either hand was an i 
excavation in the chalk rock, extending, horizontally, 
beyond the reach of the eye, lighted as it was: with 
here and there an excavator’s candle, vertically, some 
30 feet or more, the roof being only here and 
there visible by its more prominent irregularities, 
The old works had consisted of a tannel or driftway, 
some 200 feet in length, in width 6 feet, occasionally 
bulging into larger dimensions, of depth varying from 
16 feet upwards, and ending in a well. The dip of 
the strata is in Brighton towards the sea; but the 
strata are broken into masses approaching the irre- 
gular cubic in form by fissures. The rain which falls 
on the surface is absorbed by the chalk, and gradu- 
| ally percolates or infiltrates downward till it meets 
fissures, in which it collects in larger or smaller 
quantities, and thus proceeds more rapidly in its 
downward and southerly course. The object of driving 
' these driftways is to intercept these fissures, and thus 
| divert the water which they contain from their natu- 
' ral into an artificial channel leading to a well, whence 
| it ean be lifted and disposed of by machinery. 
| The old works have been lowered some twenty 

feet; and, from the descent-shaft, the new Company 
| have carried similar tunnelling westward at a depth of 
;some 150 feet, to near the Lewes Railway. It was 


| 














‘ornamented with stencilling in a light shade. More | intended to extend the excavation to the boundary ; 


dovetail and completing the mortise in the manner | 


set forth.” —— For an Improved Farm-gate : 
Smith A. Skinner, Derby, Vermont. Claim. — 


“The manner of making the gate, viz. of a series of | 


bars or chains, and upright chains, connected and 
ed.so as to fold into, and unfold out of, a recess 


below the sill. Also, the combination and arrange-| Side of the Channel. 


i 


ment of the latch bar and the cords, the same being 


constructed and applied to the windlass.” 





} 


* Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1856. j 


‘garlands of roses aud other imitations of natural 


frequently the walls are papered, which is generally of | but the water has lately been met in such abundance 
alow tone ; the ornaments flat, of the same shade as the | as to necessitate an abandenment of further progress. 
ground. Green, grey, or French white are the pre- The total length of the tunnelling is 900 feet ; and 
vailing colours, finished with an ornamental gold | the area will, it is estimated, contain upwards of a 
border. We rarely find those gaudy papers, with | million gallons of water. 

The competition for the proposed workhouse ‘at 
flowers, which pass here for French papers. These | Brighton has led to much trouble and useless-erpen- 
gaudy designs are, I fear, prepared by the mannfac-/diture. We have at different times received commu- 
turers to meet the demands of their customers on this | nications on the subject, but did not see our way toa 
The ceilings are generally | useful interference. 


white, the plaster ornaments hatched with gold, the Mr. Collins, the suecessfal competitor, brought an 


smaller members of the enrichments being done in | action against the Board of Guardians for the reco- 


} 


solid gilding, which is distributed with great judg-/ very of 309/., the amount of his charge for making 
ment, so as to bring out the detail of the ornament, out the working drawings, &c., after the design had 
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CHURCH-BUILDING AND PROVINCIAL] whitewash stripped from the walls, and, gene- 
NEWS. ew the a laces of —— ave 

East Retford—Gamston Church has been | been restored. e lay rector, Mr. Gape, re- 
restored Me Scott, architect. The restora- | built the chancel on the old foundations, and in 
tion originated with the Duke of Newcastle, | 1» Messrs. Waite and Saul, the churchwardens, 
the owner of the parish. The duke has con-| have each erected a memorial window of stained 
tributed two-thirds to the restoration of the | glass; while a third window has been placed at 
nave, aisle, and tower, and the rebuilding of the the west end of the church by the Rev. T. L. 


rch; the parishioners one-third. The chancel | Edwards, curate. All three windows are by 
as been satel by the rector, the Rey. John | Mr. Ward, of London. A further subscription 
Twells. The whole building has had new roofs, has been entered into, and aid obtained from 
and the walls have been put into thorough |the Society for Building and Enlarging 
repair, and renewed in many places. The win-|Churehes, to reseat the whole of the interior 
dows have been new glazed by Welch, of | With open benches, and considerably to a 
Retford; the nave and aisle repaved with small mre accommodation for public worship. The 
black and red tiles, and the chancel floored with | work has been done under the superintendence 
decorated tiles from Minton’s manufactory. | of Messrs. Parry and Kirk, of Sleaford, by Mr. 
The sittings are open and plain, composed of | Whitworth, of Boston, and Mr. Webster, of 
The pulpit is of oak, on a stone base-| Wyberton; the former having executed the 
ment, and placed at the north-east corner of Chancel, and the latter all the rest of the work. 
the nave. The chancel-seats are placed stall- | A view of the church, from the south-east cor- 
wise. The altar-rails were executed by Mr. ner of the churchyard, has been published to 
Skidmore, of Coventry, who has also sup-| commemorate these restorations; the profits of 
plied the chancel corner for nine lights, and its agen to be devoted to the restoration- 
the standards for the nave, each coment funds. 
three lights. The edifice has been warmed wit | Rotherham.—At a recent meeting of the 
hot air by Mr. Haden, of Trowbridge, at the 'feoffees of the common lands of Rotherham, 
joint expense of the parish and the rector. The | they resolved upon the erection of a new and 
two tables of the Commandments have been! ™ore commodious grammar-school, with school- 
placed cn a large space of wall above the | master’s house attached. The new school is to 
chancel arch, in old English characters, by | be adequate to the accommodation of 100 
Mr. Cassells, of London, ‘The restoration, hes |Pupils, and a plot of land adjoining the lower 
been conducted under the superintendence of | Patt of Moorgate-road has been selected for the 
Mr. J.M. Johnston. Messrs. and Webster |Site. The building is to front towards Moor- 
were the contractors for the restoration. The | gate, but to be placed sufficiently backwards to 
whole expenses have been about 1,200/. for the | admit of lawn and flower-garden intervening. 


restoration of the church ; 400/. for the chancel : | The style of architecture has not yet been 
in all, about 2,050/. decided upon, but it is believed that the Gothic 
added | 


oe . ere style will be preferred. The buildings are 
PB says og son the a r John ¢xpected to cost somewhat more than 1,000/, 


Gould, of which the Poor-Law Inspector speaks | The feoffees are already in communication with 
we. 


yrs on = ge rae . 
ington.~On Thursday before last, Burnley.—The intended new cemetery for 
tne Hasponire bidquedad, the ee a this town comprises an area of 18 acres : 12 acres 
almost unique old church at Boldre— a rude, | 
massive, and irregular structure — ereeted | °° 
shortly after the Conquest, in the anglo-Norman | 
style of architecture, having undergone a! 
gy repair, was Moen | for public wor- 
ship. It is generally believed that this remark- 
able old church was built at different periods, 
the western end appearing to claim the highest | 
_, ae y a: apne: being stated | 
a marks 0 i na in the reign : , : : 
of King John. Situated on the summit of a bill pete Sra shee op woop pain alge yr 
at a e “ss Santat, meow uineas to Messrs. Davies and Tow. architects, 
at Pp Reger tgs ig Bon me ihe | Chesterfield. There were nine competitors. The 
Britteh jesi teal side a thet ©! contemplated outlay is 2,500/. or 3,000/.; the 
—— ces uring Me more | old materials in the existing market-place being 
unsettled and turbulent periods of our eventful used as far as practicable 
history, and thus remains intact. Masbro’.—It is proposed to erect a large 
Salisbury.—A monumental brass is about to | school-room in Masbro’, for behoof of the opera- 
be placed in Salisbury Cathedral, in memory of tives and labouring classes in that locality. 
Lieut. Greathed, one of the Crimean heroes. Durham.—From plans deposited in the public 








| 


| only are fenced in at present: the remainder is 
ong as to be readily added when re- 
quired. The works are making progress. There 


are three chapels, entrance-lodge, &c. being 
erected from designs furnished by Mr. Wor- 
| thington, architect, Manchester. The cemetery 
is to be opened on the 1st of April next.——The 
company of proprietors of the existing market- 
lace having aavertiond for designs for a new 
market, have awarded the first premium of 





rs 
and 


The inscription on it has been engraved by Mr. 
Bennett, of Southampton. 

Aberavon.— The new church at Cwmavon 
gy towards completion. The contractors, 

essrs. James and Price. Cardiff, have obtained 
the contract for two dissenting chapels which 
are to be built in the same valley. 

Bridge-end (Wales).—On Sunday before last, 
the new Roman Catholic Chapel was opened for 
celebrating mass, It is built in the Italian 
style. The builder is Mr. John Jenkins, of 
Bridgend. It is said the chapel will not be con- 
secrated before the chancel is built and the 
_ added aA. the building — the D sage can 

up now being only tem : the sitti 
also. are not yet teed? The flooring is malo of 
bricks, and laid 
undertaking has been done at the expense 
of a Illtyd Nicholl and Misses Nicholl, of 


wr 
UL 





} 


} 


th. — The local Burial Board held a 
meeting on Monday before last, when Messrs. 

ay and Thomas’s contracts for building 
the cloister and wall in the cemetery were 
signed. it is understocd that the cemetery will 
he consecrated sarly in the spring. 


offices of the county of Durham, it appears to 
be in contemplation to apply to Parliament, in 
the coming session, for further powers for 
acquiring lands, over which runs a portion of 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, and ex- 
tending that line a further distance to the east, 
in the township of Middridge, St. Andrew’s 





landside, and Shildon. 

Glasgow.—The accommodation in the Upper | 
tees ane Jail-square, in this city, having | 
been long complained of by the Lords Justiciary ' 
as quite unsuitable in respect both of accommo- 
dation and ventilation, the Lanarkshire Prison 
Board have inspected plans for a new hall. The 
plans were approved, and directions given that 


ing to the plans, the portion of the Justicia 
buildings facing the Clyde, formerly occupied by | 
debtors, but at present out of use, is to be| 
gutted, and reconstructed much on the same | 
plan as the lower court-house. 

Dundee.—St. Paul’s Episcopal Church was 
—_ on Thursday before last by the Bisho 
of Brechin, assisted by the Bishop of Moray, an 
a large assemblage of episcopal clergymen. The 
form of opening was not that of consecration, in 





Boston.—The restorations of Sibsey Church 
approach towards completion. ‘New roofs have 
been put upon the nave ancl aisles, the north 
aisle has been entirely rebuirt, the plaster and 


consequence of the edifice not yet being fully 
| made over to the Episeopacy. ‘The foundation- 
| stone of the chapel, which stands on the site of 





injured by the gale. The to 


| all communication throuh the Kirk 


the old Castle of Dundee, was laid on the 23rd 
July, 1853. The design was furnished by Mr. 
Scott. The spire is 210 feet in height, and like 
the whole ing, has been executed in the 
Middle Pointed style of architecture. The 
building itself is cruciform; the length of the 
nave 84 feet, and its width 24 feet; the width 
of each of the side-aisles, 103 feet. The length 
of chancel is 35 feet, and its width 24 feet. cm 

from floor to apex of roof of nave is 67 
The building is seated for 600 persons, 
will cost, exclusive of site, about 11,0007, 


There are seven stained-glass memorial windows, 
illustrative of script 
Sir John Ogilvie, the family of Dean Horsley, 
the relations of the late Rev. J. Hetheri 
the Misses Clayhills of Invergowrie, 
Guthrie of Taybank, and the Misses Guthrie of 
Guthrie. The pulpit, an octagonal work of 
Caen stone and granite, was presented by Mr. 
Clayhills of Invergowrie ; and the centre-block 
of the front, presented to the bishop by the 
Rev. Dr. Anderson of Newburgh, is believed to 
have belonged to the old Abbacy of Lindores. 
The brass lectern was presented by the Dowager 
Duchess of Argyle. 
abruptly from the north and west, the founda- 
tion of the church ap 
of the neighbourin 
the edifice itself— 
tion. 
view of the town. The tower is the chief 
feature of the exterior of the building. It is 
said to have been imitated, with some modifi- 
cations, from the old steeple of the town’s 
churches, with the addition of a spire, making 
the church, it is believed, the hi 
land. At the north-west corner there is a semi- 
oc 
forming: one of the characteristics of the tower. 
There are two adjacent belfry-windows under 
the transome: they are each of a single light, 
above which there are in each two trefoil-lights, 
with a foliated circle in the head. In the lower 
stage of the tower there is properly but one 
window on the western side : it is two-lighted, 
and with two more trefoils in the head. The 
style in the interior is modified by some pecu- 
liarities of the ancient architecture of Scotland. 
The plan comprises a nave and two side-aisles, 
north and south transepts, chancel, and chancel- 
aisles, the chancel being terminated by an octa- 


gonal apse. 
one of ‘iene 
ing. 
light 
features in the church is the belfry-arch. Itself 
of three orders, it carries half-way up its height 
a projecting balustrade of quatrefoils for a kind 


of gallery, above which, 
west windo 


belf 
woode 
gregntione! Chapel was opened on Friday in 
Ww 


subjects, presented by 


on, 
iss 


The Castle-hill rising 


— the tops of some 
a ouses ; and the height of 
thrown up on such an eleva- 
it conspicuous in every distant 


est in Seot- 


turret, capped with a pinnacle, and 


The great height of the transept is 
st striking features inside the build- 
The windows, north and south, are of four 
s, in two divisions. One of the chief 


m the interior, the 

indow is visible. To the south of this 
is the vestry, lighted by a skylight, with 
n mullions.——The Panmure-street Con- 


before last. The church, says the Northern 
Warder, is in a style in keeping with the New 


Exchange in the neighbourhood, and is from a 
desi 
has been erected under the superintendence of 
Mr. Scott,the town architect. It is seated for 600. 


by Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh, and 


Arbroath.—On Wednesday morning, says last 


; “ k’s Arbroath Guide, one of the turrets on 
Auckland, Heighington, Witton-le-Wear, New- bs indie vide of on 


steeple was serionsly 
part was blown 
down, injuring in its descent the roof of the Old 
Church. The turret itself continued to oscillate 
so much, that it was deemed peceenery to stop 
ynd. 


Mippiesex ArcnumoLtocican Society. — On 





vs 





herring-bone wise. The whole |the work should be proceeded with. Accord-' Friday, the 14th instant, the inaugural meeting of 


this new society was held at Crosby Hall, in the 
City. Indisposition having prevented the attendance 
of Lord borough, the president of the society, 
the chair was taken by the Rev. Thomas Hugo. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., Lord-Lieutenaut of Mid- 
dlesex, was elected patron. The Lord Mayor, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, M.P., Mr. A. B. Beresford Hope, 
and several other gentlemen were elected vice-presi- 
dents; and with these twenty other gentlemen were 
associated to form the “ council” by whom the affairs 
of the society should be conducted. The society 
purposes to devote its energies to the investigation of 
the history and antiquities of the metropolis and 
metropolitan county. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Creswick, Horsley, Millais, Egg, Stone, Creswick, | KEEN ENTION ACT. 
Frost, Frith (misprinted Forth in the list), and| "#18 Act empowers the various sanitary com- 
Sant,—mostly well engraved by W. Holl, F. Holl, | mittees appointed under it to inspect existing houses, 
Wallis, L. Stocks, and others,—have been called | and to summon the owners, so as to compel them to 
in to illustrate Moore’s Irish Melodies,”* and 
have aided in producing a volume which must proper sanitary arrangements. If need be, in extreme 
have plave amongst the most elegant gift-books | cases, magistrates are empowered absolutely to close, 
of the season. Maclise’s frontispiece, Frith’s |as dwelling-houses, such tenements as, owing to 
Love's hives * Dream, Creswick were ale of | dilapidated condition or fault of original construction, 
Avoca,” and Ward’s illustration of the lines | cannot be rendered habitable within the meaning of 
beginning “One fatal remembrance,” may be | the Act. The first instance in which the recent Act 
especially mentioned. Mr. Sant’s contribution | has been brought into forcible operation is in the 
is not a fair specimen of the artist’s skill. borough of Salford, where attention has been drawn 
Mr. Simpson’s truthful drawings at the Seat to a block of buildings in Jackson’s-square, Greengate, 


ce? War, of which we have already spoken more | Salford. The tenements in question consist of nine | 
than once, have been reduced in size to form an double-roomed houses, and twenty-two single. It | 


almost seems as if every possible provision had been 


illustrated volume called “‘ The Campaign in the 
Crimea,” and have descriptive letterpress and 
an historical sketch by Mr. George Brackenbury. 
= a be ——e a m book, and a | times had sheds attached to them for the reception of 
eeply interesting record. — . horses, donkeys, and cattle. T'wenty-seven of these 
e first series of the views at large is now hovels were inhabited up to the time of proceedings 
completed, and comprises forty subjects. A | being taken,—-twenty of the single-roomed and seven 
second series is to be commenced forthwith. of the double-roomed, making in all thirty-four 
The new edition of Otto Speckter’s illustrated | rooms. The population numbered ninety-six. The 
“Puss in Boots” (Murray, 1856), was bought | owner was summoned before the Salford magistrates 
largely at the publishers’ trade sale, and the | to show cause why the houses should not be rendered 
juvenile public will doubtless ratify the opinion | fit for human habitation. The owner did not appear, 
of the booksellers. The illustrations are varied, | but Mr. Newton, the mortgagee, set up as a defence 
characterfui, and funny: the expression of the that the magistrate had no jurisdiction. Several 
cat throughout ednirable. Long may it be, ere | adjournments were taken, and recently an order was 
Puss in Boots, Jack the Giant-killer, the Seven 


|THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF THE! 
Mactise, Mulieady, BE. M. Ward, Cope,| “NUISANCES REMOVAI, AND DISEASES 


make such alterations in the construction and ventila- | 
tion of the houses, sewerage, &e. as shall induce | 


made to render them uncomfortable and unhealthy. | 
Some of the houses are built on the ground: others | 
are built on raised platforms, and have at various | 





rather than to obscure it by a dazzling display of gold 
on the prominent features. Mirrors are introduced 
in great profusion. Mr. Cousin alluded to the mul- 
tiplicity of royal palaces in and around Paris. These 
stupendous architectural works, he said, all serve as 
the repositories of the kindred arts of sculpture and 
painting ; and all are freely thrown open to the 
people. The gilded halls and corridors of. these 
imperial mansions are crowded with the artisan and 
the peasant, on their oft-recurring holidays, enjoying 
ithe highest works of the chisel or the pencil. There 
is no crowding, no jostling or elbowing past each 
other. The greatest politeness prevails. The art 
education thus afforded to the masses has done its 
work effectually in refiniag the manners, and inducing 
that outward decorum which in this country is looked 
'voon 2s the characteristic of the upper classes only. 
‘The amount of rational and elevating enjoyment thus 
afforded to the great bulk of the people by these 
places of public recreation is cheaply purchased if 
they have in any degree aided in leading to those 
habits of politeness and sobriety which form such a 
marked characteristic of the French people. In com- 
| parison of the treasures of art everywhere displayed 
| in and around Paris, nothing whatever has been done 
by the Government of this country for the encourage- 
ment of rational amusement, or the refinement of 
aste in the great body of the people. 








BRIGHTON. 

Tue works of the old Water Company being inade- 
quate for the supply of Brighton, a new company was 
brought into operation at the commencement of the 
| present year, and has extended the works very con- 





| made that the tenements should be forthwith vacated | siderably. The editor of the Brighton Gazette gives 


Champions of Christendom, and the other 
mythic heroes of early days, be deprived of their 
dominion in the nursery of babyhood and the 
memory of old age ! 





AMERICAN PATENTS. 


Tue following are selected from a list of recent | At a meeting of the Architectural Institute of 


by the occupiers, which order is now in process of | an account of a visit to them, from which we learn 


} 


being carried out. The practical effect of the order 
will be to lead to the absolute demolition of the 
whole. : 





ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS. 
ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, 


| 


that the new engine, by Messrs. Easton and Amos, is 
of 100-horse power, working two pumps, each ecapa- 
ble of throwing 1,000 gallons a minute. The engine 
presents a combination of the high-pressure and the 
condensing engine. The two eylinders adapted to 
these objects are connected on the same end of the 
beam by a parallel motion. The steam, of the force 
of 30 or 35 lbs. to the square inch, having passed 
through the high-pressure cylinder, enters, at a tem- 


patents published in the Journal of the Franklin | Scotland, held on the 17th inst. Mr. David Cousin, 
Institute of Philadelphia :—¥or an Improvement in | city architect, read a paper on “the Domestic Architec- 
Brick Machines: G. W. B. Gedney, City of New ture of Paris,” in the course of which, after describing 
York. Claim.—‘“ The off-bearing boards as applied. Paris houses, he said, the French deal greatly less in 
Also, the fingers for placing the board from the mould | dinner-parties than the people of the same class in 
on to the endless apron.” For an Improved Saw- this country, and, as a rule, they sit a much shorter 
ing-mill: Dean 8. Howard, Lyonsdale, New York. time at the dinner-table. The dining-room, there- 
Claim.—‘‘ The method of setting the log forward fore, in the middle-class houses, is a !ess important 
after each board is severed, by mechanical devices | 00m than it is with us. The saloon or drawing- 
operated by the weight of the log. 2. The method | room is the living room of the family, where they 
of cutting from either end of the log with a circular | receive their evening social parties. The floor of the 
saw, by hanging the saw in a vibrating frame, or its | dining-reom, often without a carpet, is either glazed 
equivalent, so that the axis of the saw may be above | tiles or polished oak boarding. The kitchen is gene- 
the log when cutting from one end, and beueath it rally a very small apartment as compared with those 
when cutting from the other end, so as to cut either | of our own houses, and but sparingly supplied with 
way against the grain of the wood. Also, the self- | closets or scullery accommodation. From the pecu- 
setting arrangement, whether in connection with the liar construction of the kitchen-range, little heat, 
circular saw or the single or double-edged reciproca- dust, or smell is created in cooking. The cooking 
ting saw, a3 equally applicable to either.” For aj @pparatus of ordinary houses consists of a series of 








Dovetail Key Cutter : Amos P. Hughes, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Claim.—‘‘The combination of two 
angular V shaped and adjustable cutters with the 

iding tube, or its equivalent.” For an Improved 

lane Bit: Horace Harris, Gorham, New York. 
Claim.—‘‘ The adjustment of the cap and bit with the 
grooves at each side, and of the thumb-screw at the 
top of the cap and bit for the regulation of the cut of 





small choffers, heated by charcoal, raised on a plat- 
form about the height of an ordinary table, on which 


perature reduced to i4lbs., the condensing cylinder 
nearer the fulerum of the beam. It is well known 
that a large quantity of cold water is rendered hot im 
| the process of condensation. This water, as well as 
that for the supply of the town, which it is the 
special object of the works to provide, has to be 
raised by machinery. Instead, then, of allowing this 
heated water to run to waste, it is thrown by the 
successive strokes of the engine into a trough, whence 
by a plane geutly inclined it finds its way into what 
we may call a cooling reservoir, so. that the water is 
continually worked over aad over again. 

Descending a shaft 130 feet deep, the scene and 
the sounds which there met the eye and the ear were of 
the strangest kind. On either hand was an i 
excavation in the chalk rock, extending, horizontally, 
beyond the reach of the eye, lighted as it was:with 
here and there an excavator’s candle, vertically, some 
30 feet or more, the roof being only here and 
there visible by its more prominent irregularities, 





kettles or pots of various sizes are placed for boiling | The old works had consisted of a tannel or driftway, 
or stewing meat. They have besides a small portable | some 200 feet in length, in width 6 feet, occasionally 
fireplace and oven, so light as to be easily lifted | bulging into larger dimensions, of depth varying from 
about, for roasting meat, which is placed on the same | 16 feet upwards, and ending ina well. The dip of 
platform when in use. A projecting hood envelops | the strata is in Brighton towards the sea; bat the 
the whole platform, and carries off all vapour or | trate are broken into masses approaching the irre- 





the bit, while the iron is held fast in the stock by the 
wedge fastening.” For a Dovetailing Machine: 
John J. Haley, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Claim.— | 
“* The forming of a dovetail either as a mortise or a 
tennon at a single operation, by angularly-placed 
reciprocating chisels, in combination with hori- 
zontally placed chisels, arranged substantially as 
set forth. I claim giving a reciprocating motion 
to the chisels, by the svail cam or shaft, in com- 
bination with chisels, gear, and pitman rods, for the 
purpose of actuating the chisels in unison with each | 
other, in the manner described. Also, the arrange- 
ment of the angular guides, in combination with 
the guide, for the parpose of effecting the under- 
cut or sides of the dovetail. Also, the arrange- 
ment and combination of the angular guides and 
chisels on stocks, with the horizontal chisels 
and guides and snail on shaft for producing the 
dovetail and completing the mortise in the manner | 
set forth.” For an Improved Farm-gate: | 
Smith A. Skinner, Derby, Vermont. Claim.—| 
“The manner of making the gate, viz. of a series of 
bars or chains, and upright chains, connected and | 
arranged so as to fold into, and unfold out of, a recess | 
below the sill. Also, the combination and arrange- | 
ment of the latch bar and the cords, the same being | 
constructed and applied to the windlass.” 











* Levgman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1856. | 


smoke into the chimney. Charcoal is always used in | gular cubic in form by fissures. The rain which falls 


| the kitchen, and generally wood for the room fires, lon the surface is absorbed by the chalk, and gradu- 


though coal is now getting more into use than for- | ally percolates or infiltrates downward till it meets 
merly. The elegance of the interior decoration of | fissures, in which it collects in larger or smaller 
the cafés and restaurants of Paris must have struck | quantities, and thus proceeds more rapidly in its 


| every one who has visited that tasteful capital. The | downward and southerly course. The object of driving 


same quality of decoration pervades the private | these driftways is to intercept these fissures, and thus 
dwellings, varying in extent according to the means | divert the water which they contain from their natu- 
of the sccupants. The wood-work of the drawing- | ral into an artificial channel leading to a well, whence 
room is generally painted in a light shade, nearly | it can be lifted and disposed of by machinery. 
white — the smaller members of the mouldings being} The old works have been lowered some twenty 
gilded. Oil paint is seldom used for the walls: | feet; and, from the descent-shaft, the new Compan 
when it is so, the shades of colour are generally light, | have carried similar tunnelling westward at a depth of 


‘of a grey drab, or green hue, formed into panels, and | some 150 feet, to near the Lewes Railway. It was 


ornamented with stencilling in a light shade. More | intended to extend the excavation to the boundary ; 
frequently the walls are papered, which is generally of | but the water has lately been met in such abundance 
alow tone ; the ornaments flat, of the same shade as the | as to necessitate an abandenment of further progress. 


| solid gilding, which is distributed with great judg 


ground. Green, grey, or French white are the pre- 
vailing colours, finished with an ornamental gold 
border. We rarely find those gaudy papers, with | 
garlands of roses and other imitations of natural | 
flowers, which pass here for French papers. These | 
gaudy designs are, I fear, prepared by the manufac. | 
turers to meet the demands of their customers on this | 
side of the Channel. The eeilings are generally | 
white, the plaster ornaments hatched with gold, the 
smaller members of the enrichments being done in 


ment, so 2s to bring out the detail of the ornament, | 


The total length of the tunnelling is 900 feet ; and 
the area will, it is estimated, contain upwards of a 
million gallons of water. 

The competition for the proposed workhouse at 
Brighton has led to mueh trouble and useless-expen- 
diture. We have at differeat times received commu- 
nications on the subject, ‘at did not see our way toa 
useful interference. 

Mr. Collins, the successful competitor, brought an 
action against the Board of Guardians for the reco- 
very of 309/., the amount of his charge for making 
out the working drawings, &c., after the design had 





| 
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been approved by the Poor-Law Board. According} ford crosses them. These sources, with the present 
to the local Herald, the cause was defended on the| works, will supply about two millions of gallons per 
ground that the charge was exorbitant, and the trial | day more, making a total of ten millions of gallons 
was to come off at the Court of Common Pleas on | per day. The Wharfe millowners agreed to leave the 
Tuesday, but the matter was compromised by Messrs. | question of compensation to some eminent engineer ; 
Edwin James, Creasy, and Johnson, defendant’s coun- | and Sir William Cubitt was selected, his duty being to 


} 


sel, agreeing to pay the sum of 50/., which sum the 
plaintiff oneal bb take in full of all demands. When 


fix what should be the capacity of a compensation- 
reservoir. The 27th ult., at chambers in West- 


the decision was laid before the Board of Guardians | minster, was fixed by the referee to commence his 


last week, the manner in which the compromise had 
been entered inio, without any member of the Board 
being present, was condemned by various members. 





ALNWICK CASTLE. 

Works of architectural improvement and interior 
decoration are in progress at Alnwick Castle. The 
absence of a great central keep has been regretted. 
This desideratum the new “ Prudhoe Tower ” will 


supply, and it will form a culminating point to the | ly, 
‘is to be constructed at the outlet of Loch Katrine, at 


architectural and picturesque grouping of the whole, 
corresponding in this respect to the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle. This new tower is already raised 
about 20 feet above the surrounding building, and it 


forms a prominent object from whichever side the | of water over the whole surface, available for the | 


hearing. Besides counsel, &e., there appeared for the 
Wharfe millowners Mr. J. McLandsborough, civil 
engineer, Bradford ; and for the corporation, Mr.J. W. 
_ Leather, civil engineer, Leeds. In addition to these 
gentlemen, the following witnesses were examined :— 
' Mr. Simpson, president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers ; Mr. Hawksley, C.E. ; Mr. Bateman, C.E.; 
‘and Mr. Glaisher, of the Greenwich Observatory. 
The inquiry terminated on lst December, when the 


| referee adjourned to make his award. 


i 


Glasgow.—For the Glasgow water supply, a dam 


its east end, so as to raise the water of the loch four 
feet. Power is also taken to lower the present level 
three feet. There will thus be a depth of seven feet 


castle is viewed. Its exterior foundations project | supply of the city. As a compensation to millowners 
considerably into the outer ward, and its junction | for the water abstracted from Loch Katrine, two 
with the main body of the castle, through which it | lochs are to be raised by dams—Loch Venacher 5 feet 
entirely passes, is formed by the removal of one of | 9 inches, and the small Loch Drunkie 25 feet up its 
the semicircular towers. Its style of architecture is | precipitous sides. From Loch Katrine the water for 


Edwardian. 
With the erection of the Prudhoe Tower, the prin- 


cipal part of the interior is undergoing a rearrange- | 2¢ighbourhood of Glasgow, where a gr 


| Glasgow is to be led in a covered aqueduct, by a 


tolerably direct route, to near Mugdock Castle, in the 
eat reservoir is 


ment and restoration./ The new buildings occupy the | t be constructed, from which the city will be supplied 


ite of the old stai ‘ect into the | by means of iron pipes. : 
ne a eenne ewer: sak panes See Ce | Laht fact wideand cight toot high to the canine of the 


inner court, where space has been found for the e 


tion of a groined carriage-porch, leading into a spa- | %¢hed roof, and covered throughout. : 
_cious entrance-hall, out of which rises the grand | the aqueduct will be 350 feet above the high-water 


staircase (which is new), commencing at a width of | 


more than 20 feet, and continuing to the principal 
place at a width of 12 feet. At the head of the stair- 
case is a large vestibule, out of which visitors will 
pass into an ante-room, from which leads the great 
new library in the Prudhoe Tower on the one hand, 
and the saloon, drawing-room, and dining-room on 
the other. These three last rooms will still retain 
nearly their former position, but will be materially 
altered and improved in size, form, and ornamenta- 
tion. Another improvement obtained by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Salvin, in the new arrangement, is a corridor 
or gallery, skirting these rooms, giving a separate 
entrance to each. In the decoration of the new 
library and state-rooms, Italian artists are engaged. 
The roofs — walls are to be decorated with wood 
carvings, which are now in progress under the eye of 
the Dake himself. : . 


Nearly 250 men are constantly engaged in different 





parts of the work. The ce superintendence is 
under the direction of Mr. F. R, Wilson, the resident | 


architect, who, at the request of the Duke, in addition | 


to his other duties, instructs a large class of skilled 
workmen and senior scholars in the practical elements 
of scientific drawing in his Grace’s school, 








WATERWORKS. 


Chester.—The works approaching completion by 
the canal side, Boughton, render a greater main than 
the present one of eight inches necessary; and 
accordingly one of twelve inches is being laid down 
in Boughton. This main will be brought to the Cross 
and from it all the branches will be supplied, except 
that to Newtown. For this suburb the present 8-inch 
pipe will be used. 

Cambridge.—The new works are now in full opera- 
tion, and the water has already been introduced into 
many houses and several colleges. A house under 5/, 
a year, including a water-closet, will be supplied for 
1s. 1d. per quarter; one not exceeding 8/., for 2s. ; 
not exceeding 10/., for 2s. 6d.; not exceeding 15/., 
for $s. 9d. per quarter: and if there be a private 
bath, 1s. extra; and so on in proportion. The supply 
will be constant : no cisterns will, therefore, be neces- 
sary for domestic use, except for supplies of a peculiar 
kind. With large consumers special agreements will 
be made; and the company engage to fix and main- 
tain, at their own cost, water-meters at a certain rate 
af charges. In case of fire, they will furnish an 

abundant supply without charge. 

Bradford.—Preparations are being made for car- 
rying out the proposed new works. The project com- 

prises, in addition to a small extension of the present 
works, a comprehensive scheme for bringing a large 
supply of pure water from the neighbourhoods of 
ton, Bardon, and Burnsall, in Wharfedale. The 

p mage! estimated is eight millions of gallons per 
» yielded by springs and streams, none exceeding 
three degrees in hardness. It is also proposed to in- 
— the waters of several streams in Airedale, at 
where the aqueduct trom Wharfedale to Brad- 


The great aqueduct is to be 
On starting, 


level of the Clyde at Glasgow. The descent of the 
conduit is only to be at the rate of 1 in 6,336, or 10 
inches per mile. The surface of the 5 op reser- 
voir will be 312 feet above that of the Clyde at high 
water. A pressure will thus be afforded, on the gravi- 
tation principle, sufficient to send the water to the 
highest floors of the highest houses in Glasgow. To 
Glasgow Bridge the total length from Loch Katrine is 
343 miles. Heavy engineering-works will be required 
in the formation of the Loch Katrine aqueduct. In 
many parts even roads will have to be constructed for 
the conveyance of material. 








Plotices of Books. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


Himalayan Journals: Notes of a Naturalist in 
Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the 
Khasia Mountains, §c. By Joszru D. 
Hooker, F.R.S. A new edition, in two 
volumes. Murray, London. 1856. 

A Lady's Second Journey round the World; 
Jrom London to Cape of Good Hope, Borneo; 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas, 
&c.; California, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, 
and the United States. By Ips P¥Etrrer. 
In two volumes, Longman and Co. London. 
1855. 





} 
> sea, 


| 28,000 feet, and far beyond the level of all other 


Tue great “plateau,” as it has been called, 
of Tibet, rising 9,000 to 12,000 feet above the 
with its still more elevated Himalayan, 
mountainous, and precipitous border, southward 
and seaward, rising to a towering height, as 
some of its mountains do, even to the extent of 


earthly footing,—seeming, in its linear range, as 
if it were the geological remains of some 
tremendous sea-coast cliffs, protective of an 
ancient table-land of Titans, rising, all alone, 
above what was once an almost universal oeean, 
—constitutes, in all, a district of the globe re- 
plete with geological, ethnological, and general 
interest ; and it is a district almost as new to us 
western nations, as it is thus, naturally or 
physically, wonderful ; although its inhabitants, 
according to such recent travellers as Messrs. 
Huc and Gabet, and Dr. Hooker, exhibit but 
as it were the wreck of ancient grandeur, and, 
as it ap to us at least, of almost antidiluvial 
civilization. That the extreme east, comprisi 

Tibet _as its ethnological ieateubaal, me | 
spreading still farther eastward, down into the 
rich and fruitful territories of the Chinese, and 
southward into Cochin China, Burmah, and 
India, and even westward through the gates of 
the Hindoo Koosh into the Plateau of or 
Persia, and as far even as Arabia and Egypt, 
constituted a vast region of civilized human 








life at a period when we, in the far west, were 
still in a comparatively wild and barbarous state, 
or at least but as the rude and sturdy emigrants, 
backwoodsmen, and outposts, of this very human 
family,—there seems to be very good reason to 
believe ; although, in the course of time, the 
more enterprising western emigrants (if such 
they were) got so far “ahead” of their more 
stagnant forefathers, that the “old fogies” of 
the far east at length began to be regarded as 
the true barbarians, and became ultimate] 

almost all confounded under the vague, general, 
and ignorant denomination of mgm Tartars, 
Goths, and other disreputable cognomens, 
Ethnological progress now appears to point to 
the high land of Tibet as the fountain-head even 
of eastern emigration, as into China, Cochin 
China, and Burmah. There is a complete 
radiation of important rivers, which arise from 
the eastern portion of the Tibetan high land, 
and which all spread eastward and southward, 
down into “the flowery lands” of China, 
Cochin China, and Burmah ; and it is an interest- 
ing circumstance, that ethnological progress in 
the east appears to have pursued the very same 
course along these rivers, so that the less 
ancient eastern forms of human language are 
found downwards near their efflux, and the 
more ancient upwards near their source. How- 
ever, it is not our purpose here to enter on any 
learned discussion on the origin and routes of 
human language or progress : we merely wished 
to indicate the great and special interest of the 
general field of Dr. Hooker’s researches, though 
these were mainly as a naturalist. What we 
desire more particularly to do in this article is 
to glean a few architectural and other details 
from his very pleasant volumes, in connection 
with others, oP a kindred order, from the new 
work by that extraordinary lady, Mrs. Ida 
Pfeiffer. 

While engaged in his researches on a spur 
from a fir-clad shoulder of the great and ‘‘ holy” 
Kinchinjinga, the monarch of mountains, which 
towers to a height of 28,174 feet above our 

resent sea level, Dr. Hooker stumbled on a 
flat covered with temples, chaits (or regular 
old-fashioned but tasteful churchyard monu- 
ments, shaded by the beautiful funeral cypress), 
and other buildings connected with an establish- 
ment of those ea gree archetypes, or precur- 
sors, as we may call them, of the Popish riest- 
hood, the Lamas of “ the holy land” of Tibet, 
or Bhot,—the contemplative devotees of Boodh, 
Bhud, or Phut. Llustrations of these temples 
are given by the author. The temples, three 
in number, stand about fifty yards apart, but 
are not parallel to one another, although their 
general direction is east and west. h is 
oblong, and narrowed upwards, with the door 
at one end. The middle fand smallest) faces the 
west, the others the east: the doorways are all 
broad, low, and deep, protected by a projecting 
carved portico. The walls are immensely thick, 
of well-masoned slaty stones : the outer surface 
of eaeh slopes upwards and inwards : the inner is 
perpendicular. The roofs are low and thickly 
thatched, and project from 8 to 10 feet 
round, to keep off the rain, bemg sometimes 
supported by long poles. There is a very low 
upper story, inhabited by the attendant monks 
a servants, accessible by a ladder at one end 
of the building. The mam body of the temple 
is one large apartment, entered — a small 
transverse vestibule, the breadth of the temple, 
in which are tall cylindrical ee. 

The carvings round the doors of the temples 
described are said to be very beautiful, though, 
to Dr. Hooker’s taste, gaudily painted and 

ilded. The northern temple is quite plain 

e middle one is rly painted red, and en- 
circled with a row of black heads, with goggle 
eyes and numerous teeth, on a white ground. 
It is said to have been originally dedicated to 
the evil spirits of the Lepcha creed.,—a sort 
of heathen engrafture on the more orthodox and 
intellectual Lama or Bhoodist creed, that also 
reminds one forcibly of Romish —. The 
southern, which contains the library, is the 
largest and best, and is of an irregular square 
shape. The inside walls and floors are plastered 
with clay, and painted with allegorical 7. 
sentations of Boodh, &c. From the vestibule 
the principal apartment is entered by broad 


folding-doors, studded with circular coppet 
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bosses, and turning on iron hinges. It is | is very notable, too, in reference to the mitre] the whole crowned by something like a great 
lighted by latticed windows, sometimes pro- | just referred to, is the fact that in a prominent’! bell, with a Buddha beneath, left unfinished 

; position on its frontal part, there is a cross and | “because the Holy one cannot be completed by 
the great thickness of the walls (3 or 4 feet), a| also a crescent! Some of the Lama priests | human hands.” The height of the whole is 120 
very feeble light is admitted. In the principal | wear complete cardinals’ hats, bands and all, | feet. 


tected outside by a bamboo screen. Owing to 


temple, called ‘ Dugang,’ six hexagonal 
wooden columns, narrowed above, with peculiar 
broad transverse capitals, exquisitely gilded and 
painted, support the cross-beams of the roof, 
which are likewise beautifully ornamented. 
Sometimes a curly-maned gilt lion is placed 
over a column, and it is always furnished with 
a black bushy tail: squares, diamonds, dragons, 
and TT of flowers, vermilion, green, gold, 
azure, and white, are dispersed with great artis- 
tic taste over all the beams; the heavier masses 
of colour being separated by fine white lines. | 
The altars and idols are placed at the opposite 
end; and two long parallel benches, like cathe- 
dral stalls, run down the centre of the build- | 
ing: on these the monks sit at prayer and con- | 
templation, the head Lama occupying a stall 
(often of very tasteful design) near the altar. | 
The principal Boodh, or image, is placed behind 
the altar) under a canopy like a Moorish arch, 
or behind a silk screen: gaily dressed and 
painted effigies of sainted male and female per- 
sons are ranged on either side, or placed in 
niches around the apartment, sometimes with 
separate altars before them; whilst the walls | 
are more or less covered with paintings of, 
monks in prayer or contemplation. All are | 
placed on rude pediments, so painted as to 
convey the idea of their rising out of the petals | 
of the pink, purple, or white lotus. None are 
in any way disagreeable: on the contrary most | 
have a calm and pleasing expression, suggestive 
of contemplation. The great or south temple 
contained a side altar of very elegant shape, 

laced before an image encircled by a glory. 

owers, juniper, peacock’s feathers, pastiles, 
and brass cups of water were the chief orna- | 
ments of the altars. In this temple was the | 
library, containing several pa ie books, in | 
pigeon-holes, placed in recesses. 


“The effect on entering these cold and gloomy 
temples,” says Dr. Hooker, “ is very impressive : the 
Dugang in particular was exquisitely ornamented 
with painting, and the vista from the vestibule to the 
principal idol, of carved and coloured pillars and | 





beams, was very picturesque. Within, the general and tough, as she herself suggested, to their A Plea for a Free Public Lib 


arrangement of the colours and gilding is felt to be 
harmonious and pleasing, especially from the intro- | 
duction of slender white streaks between the con- | 
trasting masses of colour, in the same manner as was | 
~— in the Great Exhibition building of 1851. It 
is also worthy of remark that the brightest colonrs 
are often used in broad masses, and when so, are 
always arranged in the sequence of the rainbow’s | 
hues, and are hence never displeasing to the eye. The | 
hues, though bright, are subdued by the imperfect | 
light. The countenances of the images are all calm, | 
and their expression solemn. Whichever way you 
turn, the eye is met by some beautiful specimen of | 
colouring or carving, or some object of veneration. | 
The effect is much heightened by the incense of | 
juniper and sweet-smelling herbs which the priests | 
burn on entering,—by their grave and decorous con- | 


and of scarlet colour too. In another engraving, 


|an exact similitude of the ring-glory round the 


heads of saints in stained-glass windows, and 
other ecclesiastical depictures amongst Chris- 


| tians, appears in the form of the ordinary head- 


dress of the Lepcha or Sikkim young women. 
The glory, as it is called, is made of plaited 
hair, and rises from the back of the head into a 
wide and 539 ring clear above the head. How 
curiously this reminds one of a rather obscure 


_ passage in the New Testament, where St. Paul | 


speaks of a woman’s hair being her glory, “ be- 


cause of the angels!” Dr. Hooker remarks, in 


‘respect to some of the national games and 


amusements of children in Sikkim, that they 
strangely reminded him of his own early asso- 
ciations, and in a way that convinced him the 
coincidence was not merely accidental. 

At Nurtiung, in the Jyntea hills, Dr. Hooker 


came = a very striking kind of Stonehenge, 


with “ head-stones,” some of them no less than 
30 feet high, 6 feet broad, and 2 feet thick, 
standing erect, and sunk probably 5 or 6 feet 
more in the ground, beside others of a circular 
form, like seats or chairs, to which the head- 
stones are the backs. These seat-slabs are 10 


,to 20 feet broad, and supported, 5 feet from the 


ground, upon other blocks. They are now 
mostly buried in brushwood and nettles, and all 
stand within the shade of a fine grove of fig 
and banyan trees still existing. One of the 


banyan-trees has a trunk 5 feet in diameter 


, clear of buttresses, and numerous small trees 
of celtis grow out of it. 


We must now turn to Mrs. Pfeiffer’s new 
work. This lady, as every one knows, has 
travelled amongst all sorts of nations and tribes 
of men, from the most civilized and moralized 
to the most savage and ferocious,—and it is a 
sad corollary which she draws from all her vast 
experience,—that some of the worst sort of 
a she was ever amongst were called 
“ Christians,’"—and she had just before been 
on the point of being eaten up by cannibals on 
an Fast-Indian island, only she was rather old 


astonishment, in their own native language, thus 
securing a brief interval of good-humoured 
hilarity, before the subsidence of which she made 
her escape. 

At Kotto-Godong, in the interior of Sumatra, 
Mrs. Pfciffr caw towns with houses rather 
original and curious in style. They are of wood, 
painted in bright colours, and very much longer 
than they are broad ; and each end runs panties 
into a peak, which rises above the central part, 


than of houses. The roofs are sometimes made 
in two or three slopes, each slope being pro- 
vided with two peaks, and looking very much 
like a Turkish saddle. The front and side walls 
are decorated—often quite covered—with finely 


On the highest terrace stand twenty-four 
bells of stone filigree work; on the second, 


; twenty-eight; on the third, thirty-two; and 


each has a sitting image of Buddha. In the 
entire temple are 505 great statues of Buddha, 
,and 4,000 bas-reliefs cut on the internal and 
external surfaces of the galleries. Not a single 
vacant spot is to be seen on the walls, which 
are entirely covered with human figures or ara- 
besques. 

To draw this enormous number of statues, 
reliefs, arabesques, &c. as noted, Mr. Wilsen 
only took four years. The entire temple, 
with all its details, he bas drawn with a peu 
upon 400 sheets of vellum. On the bas-reliefs 
may be found the entire Hindoo history of the 
creation ; the formation of the first man, the pro- 
"gressive sanctification of Buddha, &c. In many 
points, the history strikingly resembles our own. 


The sculptures here, both figures and bas- 
reliefs, are described as being much more accu- 
rate and tasteful in their execution than those 
at the temples of Elora, Adjunta, and others in 
British India; but the arabesques, bells, &e. 
are finer there, as well as more colossal in size. 
| The architecture of the building itself, can cer- 
tainly not be compared with that of the grander 
specimens in Hindostan. In the mode of build- 
ing without mortar, and the formation of a kind 
, of arch by the projection of one stone beyond 
| another, they appear to be the same. 


| From the extreme east Mrs. Pfeiffer crossed 
ithe Pacific to the extreme west, and visited 
| California, Oregon, and many other parts of 
| America. While in Lima and Peru she examined 
the ruins of a great temple of the sun at Pacha- 
camac, of which and of others she gives some 
brief particulars. This journal of a remarkable 
woman will be read with interest. 


VARIORUM, 


| Mr. C. Reep, F.S.A. has had issued by 
Messrs. Walton and Maberly, of Upper Gower- 
street, a sixpenny pamphlet, titled, ““ Why not ? 
and Museum 
in the City of London, established Without 
Taxation.” The “plea” is addressed to the 
| Lord Mayor, and the author advocates the 
| establishment of a free library and museum in 
' the City by voluntary contributions, as at Man- 
, chester, where the thing was done at once by 
‘twenty-six merchants subscribing as many 
hundred pounds for the purpose, and 20,000 
| working-class subscribers also lending a hand 
‘towards its accomplishment. Manchester thus 


| so as to give them more the appearance of ships raised 12,000/. and Mr. Reed proposes that 


20,0007. should be aimed at for the London 
library and museum, or more if need be, and 
'“ why not ?”——The “Third Annual Report 
‘to the Council of the City of Manchester on 
‘the Working of the Manchester Free Library,” 


duet,—and by the feeling of respect demanded by a | and elaborately carved arabesques. The houses | has been printed. From this document it 
religion which inculeates and adores virtue in the | stand upon piles ; but these are invisible, being | appears that this excellent institution is making 
abstract, and those only amongst men who practise | covered with bamboos or boards, and the whole | steady progress. The issues in the lending de- 


virtue. To the idol itselt the Boodhist attaches no 
importance : it is an object of reverence, not of wor- | 
ship, and no virtue or attribute belongs to it per se: 
it is a symbol of the creed, and the adoration is paid 
to the abstraction which it represents.” 


The temples and convents of this establish- 
ment were founded upwards of 300 years since, 
by Lamas, who emigrated from Tibet to) 
Sikkim. 

Various other temples, and many chaits, &c. 
are described by the author in the course of his 
excursion, but what we have already said affords | 
a fair idea of the whole. There are indications, | 
in some of the engravings which illustrate 
Dr. Hooker’s very interesting volumes, of a| 
curious similitude in okie forms between | 
the figures of some Lama priests and sculptured | 
figures of the ary of Assyria, as dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard, at Nineveh. Thus, one | 


Lama priest wears a mitre with something very 
like the shape of the scrolls, or “horns,” as, 
they have been (erroneously, we think) called, | 
on the sides of the head-dress of the Assyrian 
priest, and he holds a trident in his hand, which 
was also a distinguished Assyrian symbol. What , 


effect is very peculiar and pretty. 
The interior of these ornamental-looking 
houses consists of one large apartment, which 


| partment have increased since the first year from 
|17,232 to 81,321, and those in the reference 
|department from 61,080 to 66,261. A very 


takes in the whole length and three-quarters of | important addition has been made to, or rather 


‘the breadth of the heuse ; and at the extremity/a new foundation established in, this popular 


of it is a small raised compartment that looks| institution, by the librarian, Mr. Edwards,— 
as if it had been added after the house was| namely, alibrary of publications having reference 
built, which is furnished with mats, carpets, | to the history and local affairs of the Manchester 
cushions, &c. and is intended as a place of|district,—an idea which it would be well for 
honour for the most distinguished woman |other towns to adopt.——The seventh annual 
resent. The back of the house is divided into | report on the Salford or Peel-park Museum and 
little rooms for the fires and sleeping-places, | Li has also been issued, but of this we 
but these are pitch dark, as the back wall of | have already spoken, and we only recur to it to 
the house has no windows. notice the scheme of a statistical chart of the 

At Magelang, in Java, she met with a coun-| monthly fluctuations or rise and fall of the 
tryman @ her own, Mr. Wilsen, of Austria, | demands on the library and attendance at the 
who had been engaged by the Dutch Govern-| museum, prepared by Mr. J. Plant, the curator. 
ment to take drawings of the innumerable ara-|——A tract by Mr. H. Whitehead, M.A. curate 
besques, statues, &c. of the Bhoodist temple, of of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street,—and an active 
Boro-Budoo, a work which occupied him for | philanthropist in his own district, as those 
four years. How greatly photography might, — with the pee Be the cholera at 
have facilitated such labours! In the architec-|Golden-square may remember—has been pub- 
ture of the temple of Boro-Budoo there appears | lished by Hatchard, of Piccadilly, “On the 
to be nothing very remarkable. It rises in four | Position and Prospects of the London Reforma- 
terraces, on the highest of which are three more, | tory Institutions.” It comprises a sermon on 
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behalf of the Belvedere-crescent Reformatory, 
Hungerford-bridge, Lambeth, and which was 

reached, without collection, at AllSaints’Church, 
Pambeth * A Manual of the Domestic 
Practice of Medicine,” by Mr. W. B. Kesteven, 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, has been issued by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. For emigrants, pastors, missionaries, 
ship captains, and intelligent and discreet heads 
of families, this volume, so far as we can judge, 
will be a valuable acquisition where no skilful 
physician is at hand, or towards the furtherance 
of measures which such a physician may adopt 
when his services do become available. At the 
same time, systematic private dabbling in drugs 
is by no means advisable, but there are many 
heads of families who have really far too little 
knowledge of medicine, even though within 
reach of the best of medical advice. Their 
ignorance is frequently an annoyance and a 
hindrance to physicians themselves, and to such 
ersons, where there is general intelligence and 
Giaeretite, the present appears to be a good 
substitute for the now somewhat antiquated 
* Buchan’s Domestic Medicine.” The arrange- 
ment of the volume is excellent, and renders 
the whole easily accessible, either with or with- 
out the index which accompanies it.——Mr. 
C. P. Smyth, the Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 
land, has published a pamphlet containing a 
* Description of new or improved Instruments 
for Navigation and Astronomy,” such as were 
exhibited by him at the Paris Exposition of 
1855. Some of the instruments referred to 
must be useful to engineers, as in measuring 
the rapidity of the flow of streams, and their 
depth, &c. Adcock’s “ Engineer’s Pocket- 
Book for 1856” (Simpkin and Marshall), is 
addressed specially to a class, as its title shows, 
and contains information, tables, and formule 
with reference to mensuration, strength, and 
weight of materials, machinery, mechanics, 
hydraulics, chemistry, &c. It comprises, further, 
a memoir of Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, written by an accomplished lady, who 
appears to devote her life to making known the 
abilities and good works of Sir Samuel,—and 
these were not few. 














Hiscellanea. 


Tue INVENTOR OF Iron PcuDDLING AND GROOVED 
Rotiive.—The iron trade of this country received its 


Berxin WatTeRWwoRKS, says the Zimes, are the 
largest ever erected at once, if they are not actually 
larger than the largest existing in London. The 
following particulars will show their magnitude :— 
Twelve boilers under one roof, and in one row, feed 
eight engines of 1,280 total horse-power, driving 
sixteen pumps: these latter engines and pumps are 
eontained in one building, the engine-room imme- 
dietely abutting on the boiler-room. In addition to 
a large reservoir, about 80 feet deep, on a hill called 
Windmill-hill, outside the town, these engines fill 
four filtering-basins, each 382 feet long by 88 feet 
broad, and 4 feet deep, and a reserve or storage re- 
servoir connected with them, 352 feet long by 
142 feet broad, and 8 feet deep. From the works, 
which lie outside the town, on the banks of the 
Spree, the water is forced alonga main of 3 feet 
6 inches diameter to a point in the town where it 
branches off into two mains of 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter each, and these are further ramified into 
brench pipes, extending over 107 miles of ground. 
Of the engineering difficulties to be overcome, perhaps 
the greatest was conveying the water across the 
Spree : this was accomplished by laying a main down 
below the bed of the river 300 feet long in one firm 
length, 7. e. composed of a number of lengths of pipe 
firmly jointed together and floated, from the factory 
up to the spot required, on pontoons, and then sunk 
to the necessary depth. 

Vierory’s MAcHineRY For Markine Ovt, 
BorinG, AnD Sawine Hanp-ras, &c.—Mr. J. J. 
Victory, carpenter, of Henrietta-street, London, 
patented, on 25th April last, according to the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, apparatus for marking out 
curved lines upon wood and stone, specially adapted 
to the marking out of hand-railings, together with 
improved machinery for boring and sawing wood. 
The invention consists, firstly, of an apparatus for 
marking out upon the wood for forming “‘ wreaths ” 
for handrails such cylindrical forms and delineations 
as the wood has afterwards to be cut or reduced to 
by the ordinary methods now practised. The piece 
of wood when marked out is cut either by hand or by 
a saw frame described, after which it is fixed at the 


ratus applied for delineating the cylindrical curve or 
form, both concave and convex, to which the wood 
has now to be reduced for completing the wreath. 
After the wood has been cut to the curves delineated, 
it is brought back to the bench, and a rod or rods 
passed through the sockets of both the arms, whereby 
the correctness of the work is proved. When the 
pieces have been shaped and proved, it is necessary 
for forming the wreath that they should be accurately 
fitted together. This is accomplished by a centre 
screw and a couple of dowels, one on each side of the 
screw. Mr. Victory has invented a machine, which 
forms the second part of his inveution, and consists 





grand development upwards of half a century since 
from the puddling process and the invention of grooved | 
rollers, both due to the ingenuity of one man,—the 
late Mr. Henry Cort , who, in return for this immense 
good done to his countrymen, millions of whom may | 
be said to have since earned a livelihood through these , 
inventions, had his patents and his business, almost at 
the outset of his prospects of remuneration through | 
his own industry, locked up and annihilated at the in- 


} 
| 


debt due by a partner rather than by himself, so that | 
he died in poet. in place of making an immense | 
e 


fortune, as well deserved to have done, and as so | 


many others, by means of these very inventions of | 


of an improved clamp and guide both for holding the 
wood firmly ia its place, and for accurately directing 
the bit. into the end of the. wood. The.invention hac 
reference, thirdly, to an improved saw-frame, for 
squaring or cutting out the hand-rail wreaths and 
other forms in wood, 


GERMAN LUTHERAN CuuRCH, CHAMPION Park. | 
—The members of the German community resident | 
stance of the Government for the time being, for a in Camberwell and its vicinity have erected a church | 


for the celebration of their services, which have 
hitherto been performed in a school-room in the 
neighbourhood. The church, which was dedicated on 
the 16th inst. is capable of containing about 200 


required angle in the bench, and the marking appa- | 





Tar Paris Exnipition Mepars.—It ap 
that, by the original Imperial decree, the value of 
high prizes to be awarded at the French Universal 
Exhibition, was fixed at a certain sum. As the great 
gold medals of honour fell short in intrinsic value of 
that amount, a supplementary remittance has been 
forwarded to the parties, to whom the medals, which 
are of handsome size, and already worth about twenty 
guineas each, had been awarded. Sir Charles 
has received the difference between it and 5,000 
franes: bonds for 200 francs have been remitted to 
Messrs. Cockerell, Donaldson, and Owen Jones, of the 
first class; and to Mr. Hamilton, of Glasgow, and 
other second-class medallists, 100 francs. The first 
and second class medals are precisely the same, and 
have no other distinctive difference than the words 
lre and 2de classe respectively inscribed on them. 


GENERAL Art Stup10 at Birmincuam.—A meet- 
ing was held at Mr. Underwood’s Fine Art Repository, 
Union Passage, Birmingham, on Wednesday before 
last, in connection with this project, when there was 
a good attendance; Mr. W. C. Aitken presiding. The 
main object of the meeting was to decide upon a set 
of rules for the government of the studio. The object 
of the institution was stated to be simply to provide 
for astists, artisans, and others employed in manufac- 
tures, the means of improving themselves in art, and 
the members would be those who had studied art pre- 
viously. Casts would be provided for modellers, and 
those who drew from the round ; pictures and draw- 
ings for artists ; and an art library for all belonging to 
the society. The 2nd of January was fixed for the 
opening of the studio. 

Warex AND L¥ap.—The paragraph on the subject 
of the “Contamination of Water by Lead,” in the 
last number of the Buc/der, has just caught my eye. 
As you justly remark, my “coating for lead” would 
be quite applicable in this case. The addition of 
small quantities of pure sulphuric acid from time to 
time, wonld also prove beneficial ; but a plan superior 
to all I have yet proposed has just struck me. I have 
not tried its operation, but am morally certain of 
suecessful applicability to cases like the present. To 
every 100 square feet of lead surface let there be 
firmly attached 1 square foot of sheet zinc, cut up 
into about sixteen or twenty pieces, and disposed 
equally over the “flat,” or superficies of the cistern, 
gutter, &e.; or let the lead be studded with broad- 
headed ziae nails, say eight for a square foot. Where 
“pipes” have to be dealt with, zinc wire or thin 
strips of the metal should be inserted a little way, 

having a perfect contact with the lead at some part. 
The efficacy of this suggestion depends upon the fact, 
| that zine is always electro-positive to lead when these 
'metals are brought together in the presence of 

moisture ; consequently the lead could never be dis- 
' solved, its office being to conduct away the electricity 
| developed by the slow action of water upon zine. Both 
| metals should be kept tolerably clean, by washing 
| them three or four times 2 year with weak brine. To 

prevent the ill effects of water impregnated with lead 

upon the animal economy, four or five drops of 
| sulphuric acid in half a pint of agua pura may be 
taken now and then. White of,egg (no? boiled, but) 
mixed with warm water, is the best antidote in severe 
cases of lead poisoning. —W. L. 8. 


| Norruwoop BuriaL-Grounp ComPEriTion. 
| Twenty-six designs were sent in forthe above. The 
' committee selected one bearing the motto “ Cavendo 
tutus,” 1427/7. According to the Hampshire Adver- 





Mr. Cort’s, have since done. The only fortune, in-| worshippers, and consists of a nave 43 feet by 28, | ¢iser, the authors of it are Messrs. Manning and Mew, 
herited, therefore, by his son, Mr. Richard Cort, was his | with an apsidal chancel, attached vestry, with an , architects, London. 





father’s misfortune, and his title to the gratitude and | organ-loft, which also affords accommodation for a| Apams’s SvusPENDED GirperR Rati.—Experi- 
the recompense of his countrymen, and, indeed, of his ,choir. The nave is divided into five bays, aud is ments have recently been made with a new system of 
fellow men of almost every nation, although one or | lighted by eight double lancet-lights with quatrefoil permanent way, invented by Mr. W. B. Adams. It 
two miserable pensions were given to his sisters, thus heads, under hoodmoulds with carved bosses. The was laid down under the direction of Mr. Joseph 
acknowledging the father’s merits and his rights, | centre bay contains an engaged doorway on the | Cubitt, C.E. on part of the up-line of the Great 
while in reality denying them a fitting recompense. | south side, and the north side has an arched organ- Northern Railway, over which the heavy coal traffic 
It is satisfactory to find, however, that now an effort | loft with wood screen under, from which access is | passes to the goods station at Maiden-lane. The 
is being made to remedy this great grievance and this obtained to loft and vestry. The western front has whole of the new way is constructed of wrought iron, 
still greater wrong , and we trust that the result will | a bell-cot formed in the thickuess of the wall, and a and it consists of four parts—viz. the rails, brackets, 
be in some degree commensurate with the merits of large window filled with three sexfoil lights. The bolts, and tie-bars. The rails were made at the Ebbw 
the Case, although the heir of Mr. Cort will never |chancel has three narrow tracery-headed windows Vale Works, and are 18 feet in length, and the angle 
receive what his father was prevented from himself filled with stained glass, by Ward. The roof to’ brackets are 9 feet'in length. The various parts are 
earning by the working of his own inventions, farless | nave, which is of sharp pitch, is constructed with | said to be so contrived that no mistake can occur in 
what he was entitled to for the benefit done to his | collars and curbed ribs under pitching on to hammer | putting them together, and they can also be laid down 
country. It is Mr. David Mushet’s opinion that | beams and curved braces on stone shafts with carved | with great facility. By this plan of rail the bearing 
800,000,0007. have fren saved to this nation alone | corbelled terminations. The roof to chancel consists surface is brought within about 24 inches of the tread 
by the working and the use of Mr. Cort’s inventions. of carved ribs resting on shafts similar to those in| of the wheels, and the consequence is, that the rail 18 
The iron-masters themselves are believed to have ,nave. The roofs throughout are of deal, lightly | prevented from rocking, the lower part of the rail 
profited by them during the last sixty-six years tothe stained. The benches, which are eutirely open, are | forming a kind of keel; and the brackets constitute 
extent of no less than twenty-five millions. Surely, of deal, lightly stained and varnished. The font is of | bearers on each side, which impart a steadiness to the 


then, these masters, above all others, will now show | 
some gratitude to the giver of such benefits, by sub- 
scribing largely to the “ Cort National Annuity Fund,” 
set agoing by an honorary committee, which already 
contains some names of eminence in this and other 
branches of science. Subscriptions, we observe, are 


received at the office of ini. 
in the rin of the Mining Journal of London 





stone, by Cundy, and is situate near the south 
eutrance. The church is of Early Decorated date, 
and is built of Kentish rag and Bath stone quoins 
and dressings. Mr. George Myers is the builder. 
The gas-fittings are by Skidmore. ‘The pulpit, altar- 
table, and altar-rail are of oak, by Rattee. The 
entire cost is mearly 2,000/. Mr. George Low is the 
architect, 


‘rail and a smoothness in passing over it. The rails 
and bearers form one continuous piece from end to 
end of the line. The portion of the Great Northern 
line upon which the new way is laid has a gradient of 
1 in 110, and the coal-trains and the heaviest engines 
s over it about sixty times a day. It has been 
id down about a month, and is reported to have 
appeared in excellent condition. 
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